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The Month 


A CONSTRUCTIVE CONGRESS 


A° we go to press, the 19th Zionist Congress is 

still in session at Lucerne and no resolutions 
have been adopted. But it is safe to prophecy 
that its deliberations will be of unusual import- 
ance. The project of Ben-Gurion for the settle- 
ment of 1,000,000 families within a generation; 
Weizmann’s proposal for an immediate loan of 
$25,000,000; Brodetzki’s demand for a revision 
of British policy concerning immigration and his 
insistence on the need for regulating Jewish pri- 
vate capital in the interests of national settle- 
ment; Ruppin’s advocacy of cooperative coloniza- 
tion; Kaplan’s plans for industrial development; 
Ussishkin’s demand for an increase in National 
Fund land-holdings commensurate with the rapid 
expansion of the Jewish population; and the cre- 
ation of a special committee to deal with the 
problems in the diaspora—all these suggest that 
Congress is grappling in a practical manner with 
the issues most vital for transforming Palestine 
into what it must become: the national center of 


*Errata; August, 1935 issue should have been recorded as Vol. II, No. 


entire Jewish life. Within three years the Jewish 
population in Palestine has more than doubled. It 
has grown from 171,000 to 350,000. Experi- 
mental pioneering days are over and new vistas 
of revolutionizing Jewish life are opening. The 
Congress is seemingly aware of the complexities 
of its task and is alive to its duties as the only 
constructive and truly representative body of 
world Jewry. 


FUTILE SEARCH FOR TERRITORIES 


N his exhaustive report to the High Commis- 
sioner for German Refugees Dr. Samuel Guy 
Inman reports a society with headquarters in 
Paris which has announced plans “eventually” to 
bring 50,000 Jews to Ecuador. According to 
Ecuador government officials, “to carry out com- 
pletely such a vast plan would, of course, be ex- 
ceedingly unwise and have fatal results, since nei- 
ther would most of the refugees be able to adapt 
themselves to the very difficult and rough tropical 
country life of Ecuador, nor would such a great 


10; September, 1935 is Vol. II, No, 11. 
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number of one race be able to enter a country 
without creating enormous prejudices which would 
react against them.”’ Columbia, Santo Domingo, 
Peru, and Paraguay are likewise on the list of 
possible territories for Jews, though the Presi- 
dents of these republics have declared that many 
of the refugees settling in their countries “would 
no doubt after a few months. . . become disgusted 
with the difficulties of the jungle or the desert, 
with lack of communication with the outside 
world . . . the difficulties of educating their chil- 
dren, and the isolation and absence of cultural ad- 
vantages which they enjoyed in their former 
homes.” But despite such authoritative state- 
ments, the mere mention of these or similar pro- 
jects is already furnishing many busy minds fresh 
arguments against Palestine and is providing 
new excuses for minimizing realistic projects of 
Palestinian mass-colonization, Messrs. Krak, 
Chernichoff and Doeblin are training telescopes 
in search of non-existent ‘“‘Freiland”’ territories for 
Jews and even a good friend like Mr. Villard of 
The Nation announces that no “nation has done 
more to aid the Jew in this crisis of the race’s his- 
tory than Russia’. Mr. Villard bases his strange 
conclusion on the information that it is “‘under- 
stood” that Biro-Bidjan, now containing 12,000 
Jews is prepared to accept 4,000 new Jews, provid- 
ed those persons have “health, strength, training, 
and equipment.” In support of his enthusiasm for 
the proposed Soviet Jewish autonomy Mr. Villard 
finds it necessary to refer to the “limitations of 
Palestine.” He talks of limitations in the face of 
the fact that Palestine absorbed some 180,000 
within. the last three years and that it can offer 
means of livelihood for another five millions with- 
in the next quarter of a century. Mr. Villard and 
others fail to realize that no territory, neither 
Biro-Bidjan nor Ecuador, can be colonized without 
preparatory stages involving prolonged, gruelling 
hardships. Only fifty years of hardy pioneering, an 
investment of several hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, and the sacrifice of thousands of lives have 
produced the present remarkable absorptive ca- 
pacity of Jewish Palestine. Hence,—even with- 
out taking into consideration any national mo- 
tives — no other country can compete with 
Palestine as a haven of refuge. We deeply 
appreciate the good-will of all friends and the 
hospitality of all countries displaying a readiness 
to help. But it is unfair to delude bewildered 
refugees with false promises of immediate relief 
in Biro-Bidjan or any other territory where under 
the best of circumstances many years will elapse 
before any suitable accommodation can really be 
offered them. Well-meaning friends like Mr. Vil- 
lard should therefore guard against unwittingly 
aiding those who seek to disperse the energy 
which the Jewish people must concentrate on Pal- 
estine. Is it really impossible for The Nation, 
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even in these tragic times, to cultivate a more 
far-sighted attitude toward Zionism? 


HITLER'S WAR OF EXTERMINATION 
HLTLER'S Germany has now openly and ofh- 


cially declared an economic pogrom on Ger- 
man Jewry. Under the direction of the National- 
Socialist retail trade organization, food shops, 
drug stores, hotels, restaurants, and cafes refuse 
to deal with Jews. German villages are placard- 
ed with signs ordering Jews “to get out or stay 
out.” The only defender of Jews in Nazi Ger- 
many, ironically enough, is Hjalmar Schacht who 
believes antisemitism to be bad for business, But 
he too has declared “Jews must reconcile them- 
selves to the fact that their influence among us 
is over once and for all.” Hee differs from his 
colleagues in the Hitler cabinet merely by insist- 
ing that anti-Jewish activities “must take place 
under state leadership and cannot be left to un- 
regulated individual action.” His opposition to 
‘irregular’ Nazi persecution has led only to an 
oficial warning “against smashing windows in 
Jewish shops for which German insurance firms 
must pay damages.”’ Thus, the last hope for miti- 
gation of the Hitler antisemitic policy is blighted. 
The only issue now is whether Jews shall be quiet- 
ly or noisily exterminated. 

In the face of this situation, what can be done? 
There is no hope in Germany itself. Underground 
opposition is doomed to be ineffective and will so 
remain until a sharper economic crisis or a war 
breaks the hold of the present regime. And as to 
the civilized world outside Germany, as yet it can 
offer no essentially new program of defense or 
attack. It is only in a position to pursue more 
vigorously its present strategy. Jews, Catholics, 
Protestants, Liberals and Socialists can protest on 
a larger scale and intensify the boycott against 
German goods. New appearances of joint com- 
mittees before the State Department in order to 
elicit a long overdue statement from Roosevelt 
or Hull, and insistence on America’s duty to abro- 
gate its treaty with Germany are imperative. In- 
cidents like the pulling down of the swastika of 
the Bremen, the refusal of a masseur’s license to a 
German national, the resolution of the Massachv- 
setts House of Representatives rebuking Nazi 
persecution of religious groups, and the able de- 
fense of this resolution by Governor James Curley 
(Horner and Lehman please take notice), should 
be multiplied. In addition there remains the con- 
structive work of fighting extermination by help- 
ing Jews in Germany and aiding refugees to es- 
tablish themselves in countries willing to receive 
them. Not all Jews can escape or leave; but ac- 
cording to German Zionists at least 200,000 may 
be received. Jewish Palestine already has accom- 
plished much (it has thus far received over 30,- 
000) but it can do more. Palestine’s absorptive 
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"Wireless to the New York Times: 
BERLIN, Aug. 16.—The extent to which next year’s Olym- 
cone pic Games in Berlin are regarded in this country as a Nazi 
demonstration is shown by a new ‘Olympic calendar’ just 
elp- issued by the German —— committee. 


Adolf Hitler in Nazi uniform next to a picture of Hans von 
Tschammer und Osten, Reichssportfuehrer (German Sport 
Leader), also in Storm Troop uniform. 

Just below Hitler’s picture and beside the Olympic bell has 
es- The calendar, which is to be distributed all over Germany, been printed the Olympic slogan ‘I summon the youth of 
* consists of a large placard with a picture of Chancellor the world’.” 
eive 

ace 

may 

om- capacity for millions of new Jews should be ex- ment of German Jewry in the Jewish national 
30,- ploited to its utmost for rescuing German Jews homeland. Will world Jewry, and American 
tive from their intolerable position. United Jewish Jewry in particular, rise to the importance of 


effort should enable organization of mass settle- its task? 
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NAZIDOM AND THE OLYMPICS 


(THOSE who are horrified at what is taking 

place in Germany have at their disposal a 
striking medium for focusing world-wide disgust 
on the Nazi regime. That medium is to be found 
in the Olympic games, scheduled to be held in 
August, 1936. The German government is spend- 
ing fabulous sums in making this event a colossal 
vehicle for Nazi propaganda. Thousands of ath- 
letes and hundreds of thousands of spectators will 
be shown Germany on parade. A show window 
of order and hospitality will dazzle the minds of 
visitors who won’t come within a mile of a con- 
centration camp. German business will cash in on 
the pageantry. Streicher and Hitler and Goeb- 
bels will summon the youth of the world and hold 
out false promises of brass buttons and play, pro- 
vided the Jews are swept from the earth. 

But just as the Olympic games may be the 
greatest feather in the Nazi cap—so might they 
also become the most telling blow to Hitler’s 
prestige. For there is a chance that the Eleventh 
Olympiad may be transferred to another coun- 
try. How good a chance will depend on how 
adroitly Jews, Catholics, liberals and workers take 
advantage of the bluster and blunder of Nazi 
officials. 

The brave campaign for the boycott of the 
Olympics conducted ‘by the Non-Sectarian Anti- 
Nazi Federation, the Youth Division of the 
American Jewish Congress, the League Against 
War and Fascism is now powerfully augmented 
by Catholic and Protestant leaders. The editors 
of the Catholic Commonweal and the Christian 
Century have written strong pleas for such a boy- 
cott. The Catholic paper calls on all Catholics to 
personally abstain from these games no matter 
what else happens. Famous correspondents like 
Birchall of the Times, sports writers like Pegler 
and Gallico have come out strongly for the boy- 
cott; James T. Mahoney, president of the Ameri- 
can Amateur Athletic Union has promised to vote 
for the withdrawal of America in the event the 
games are held in Germany. 


Strong as these voices are, they are not strong 
enough. Certain officials in sportsdom have great 
financial stakes in holding the games in Germany. 
They have consistently ignored Jewish protests 
and even had the temerity to say that the Jews 
have shown poor sportsmanship in whining at 
German regulations!. These mercenary gentle- 
men will not be able to ignore the protests of 
men like Mahoney, Pegler, Gallico and Birchall, 
if protests are followed by intelligent action. 

It is extremely important that Jewish leader- 
ship should not muff this chance as they did in the 
Dickstein investigation. The Olympic boycott 


must be a united-front campaign with non-Jews in 
prominent positions. The American Jewish Con- 
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gress, the American Jewish Committee, the Jew- 
ish Labor Committee, the B’nai Brith and the 
Anti-Nazi Federation should appoint a joint com- 
mittee of the most representative citizens in each 
community. This joint committee should sponsor 
a meeting of the heads of the most prominent 
sports organizations, the Y.M.C.A., the K. of C., 
the Y. M. H. A. and the local branches of the 
National Conference of Jews and Christians. The 
heads of these organizations might then initiate 
petitions asking for the withdrawal of these 
games. The time is ripe for some such action. 
It can be done. It must be done not alone to re- 
buke a nation that is legitimatizing every form of 
barbarism but to save whatever shred of idealism 
still lurks in the world of sport. 


MR. HECKSCHER AND 
MR. BERCOVICI 


Two gentlemen have recently edified us with 
their views on the problem of national mino- 
rities. August Heckscher, who has just returned 
from Europe on a Nazi ship, saw fit to announce 
that too great a percentage of New York judges 
and doctors were Jews. ‘“‘A situation like this is 
bound to cause trouble,” advised the eighty-seven 
year old philanthropist whose mother was a Jew- 
ess. Though Mr. Heckscher declined to amplify 
this utterance, the inferences are clear. Jews, re- 
gardless of talents or inclinations, should curb 
their enthusiasm for law or medicine. This ad- 
vocacy of a quota-system in the professions has a 
familiar ring. Apparently Mr. Heckscher ap- 
proves not only of the “service” on a Nazi ship, 
but also of some fundamental Nazi tenets. We 
are quite prepared to admit that a preponderance 
of Jewish gangsters or kidnappers might cause 
“trouble.” By no civilized standard can an hon- 
est desire for intellectual advancement be deplored 
as an undesirable characteristic. ‘“Trouble” is 
more likely to be caused by the irresponsible ex- 
pression of an attitude as completely un-Amer- 
ican as that voiced by Mr. Heckscher. And 
should “trouble” come, Mr. Heckscher is likely 
to discover that there may be a quota for Jewish 
philanthropists as well as for Jewish physicians. 

Mr. Konrad Bercovici, writer and gentleman of 
parts, also has something to contribute, though 
from another angle. In the August issue of 
Good Housekeeping, which recommends him “as 
foreign-born, but as ardently American as a May- 
flower descendant,” Mr. Bercovici airs his Amer- 
icanism in an article brightly entitled ‘“The Land 
of the (Too) Free.” 

Mr. Bercovici announces that “the gates of this 
country should never have stood as wide open as 
they once were.” He is charmed by the present 
policy of restricted immigration because he is op- 
posed to “unassimilated” immigrants among 
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whom foreign languages, newspapers and cultures 
still flourish. He would like to see the melting 
pot in action. We must not pepper the pot with 
new arrivals who may alter the flavor or pung- 
ency of the broth. Such sentiments come with 
ill-grace from an immigrant who himself profited 
from America’s former generous immigration pol- 
icies. They come with an added ill-grace from an 
immigrant who consistently exploited the romantic 
appeal of a national culture not native to the 
United States. Whatever reputation Mr. Berco- 
vici enjoys as a writer is due to his folklore tales 
about those 100 per cent Yankees, the Roumanian 
gypsies. Furthermore, Mr. Bercovici miscon- 
ceives the spirit of the United States. We are 
not a totalitarian state which aims at a drab uni- 
formity. 


TOWARDS RECONSTRUCTING 
OUR ECONOMY 


HE New Jersey Homestead project to accom- 

modate two hundred needle trade workers’ 
families will be the first subsistence homestead 
community whose major activities are to be con- 
ducted on a cooperative basis. Five hundred dol- 
lar down-payments from each family, fourteen 
dollar monthly payments over a thirty year period, 
and a $850,000 appropriation by the Subsistence 
Homestead Division can purchase individual 
homes and a one acre homestead tract for each. 
The remainder of the 1260 acre project will be 
devoted to cooperative ventures including a gar- 
ment factory, whose cash income will meet home- 
stead payments for the needle workers, heavy 
farming and raising of poultry and livestock. Un- 
der Federal control, in the hands of a Board of 
Trustees, two of whom will be homesteaders, with 
the support of men in public life and in the labor 
movement, the New Jersey Homestead project 
has been launched as one of the most interesting 
experiments in economic adjustment. The objec- 
tives are to decentralize a city and slum concen- 
trated industry; to combine subsistence homestead- 
ing with work in a predominantly seasonal coat 
and suit industry; and to conduct an experiment 
in cooperative working and living.. Needle work- 
ers, farmers, storekeepers, school teachers, physi- 
cian, dentist, barber, carpenter, plumber, and other 
maintenance men will contribute to a self-con- 
tained colony. While no discrimination has been 
made as to race, creed, color or political belief, 


‘the attempt to-solve-an economic problem. in the 


garment industry -has resulted in an almost all- 
Jewish application towards the project. Mr. 
Charles E. Pichon, the General Manager of the 
Federal Subsistence Homesteads Corporation 
points out that “‘it is popularly thought to be un- 
usual for Jewish people to engage in a rural or 
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semi-rural undertaking. What is not so well 
known is that some 120,000 Jews are on 
farms in this country today.” As an experiment 
conducted by only 200 Jewish families it should 
at least emphasize the thesis repeatedly offered 
in Jewish Frontier that the normalizing of Jewish 
economic life depends on the extent to which we 
can enter in larger numbers into basic occupations. 
It is not an accident, except geographically, that 
the New Jersey Homestead project is only three 
miles away from the Hechalutz Farm where Jew- 
ish boys and girls acquire rehabilitating discipline 
towards cooperative settlement in Palestine. The 
economic causes behind the New Jersey project 
are to be found in a local six year depression, 
while those behind the world Hechalutz movement 
lie in years of an abnormal diaspora economy, but 
both are animated by the resurgent instincts of sal- 
vation through cooperative labor. 


WHITHER JEWISH EDUCATION? 
EPRESENTATIVES of the Actions Com- 


mittee, Workers’ Council of the Bureau of 

Jewish Education have brought their grievances 
against Dr. Samson Benderly, the Director of the 
Bureau, to Jewish Frontier. They point out the 
dismissal of two office workers of the Bureau on 
July 27, and four teachers on July 2 whose “‘no-- 
tices in both instances were curt; no reason was 
advanced for the dismissals, nor an opportunity 
offered to discuss the issue.” On July 19 four 
other teachers were notified that their member- 
ship on the Hebrew High School Staff “was con- 
tingent upon their immediate agreement to certain 
stipulated conditions, which reserved for Dr. Ben- 
derly the full right to change salaries or discharge 
them as he sees fit, and which deprived the teach- 
ers of even a minimum of security in their posi- 
tions.” It is claimed that eight of the dismissed 
persons have been in the employ of the Bureau of 
Jewish Education (financed by the New York 
Federation for the Support of Jewish Philanthro- 
pic Societies) from five to seventeen years. One 
teacher has been employed for the last two years 
and one clerical worker was “permanently” en- 
gaged in December, 1934. The competence of 
these persons seems not to have been questioned. 
It is also claimed that “Dr. Benderly denied the 
right of Bureau staff members to belong to a 
workers’ council, maintained that consideration of 
Bureau policies required a ‘flexible’ staff, that he 
reserved to himself the absolute right to hire and 
fire without appeal and insisted that he was ac- 
countable to no one.” ° 

To a request by Jewish Frontier that Dr. Ben- 
derly make public answer to the claims of the 
Workers’ Council, Dr. Benderly said on August 
20: 
“The adjustment in personnel this year is nothing un- 












usual, The Bureau of Jewish Education by the nature 
of its work requires a flexible staff and adjustments 
have, during the past twenty-five years, been made 


practically every year. The adjustment is of an im- 

personal nature and no injustice was either intended 

or committed.” 
This, we submit, is not an answer to the claims of 
the dismissed teachers. If the “‘adjustment’’ in 
personnel this year is nothing “‘unusual,” and if, 
according to Dr. Benderly, these ‘‘adjustments” 
have been thus “‘flexible” for the past twenty-five 
years, it would be well to examine the effects of 
such an “impersonal” system on the course of 
Jewish education. Again the question must be 
raised, as in the case of the Federation’s locked- 
out hospital employees treated in our August num- 
ber: Do workers in social agencies, hospitals, 
schools, etc., have the same rights in demanding 
decent standards of living as employees in private, 
profit-making industry? But more compelling yet, 
what is the true picture of Jewish education as it 
functions under these conditions today? These 
are fundamental matters. We will discuss them 
in a forthcoming number. 


PROSPECTS OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


O time need be lost in shouting huzzahs over 

the passage early in August of the Social Se- 
curity Measure. The major job still lies before 
the labor movement and the advocates of sound 
social insurance. The measure yields nothing for 
the immediate situation except provisions for the 
allotment in 1935 and 1936 of something like 
$100,000,000 mainly for subsidies to state old age 
pension schemes and other forms of public assis- 
tance to unemployables, dependent children, the 
crippled, the handicapped and the blind, and for 
the setting up of the Social Security Commission. 
A concentrated effort is now necessary to pass 
state unemployment insurance measures for which 
no standards are set by the federal law with the 
result that divergent and low standard measures 
will be passed. The unions including vast num- 
bers of Jewish workers who are mainly employed 
in small shops with a low number of working days 
per year must fight to include within their scope 
not establishments employing eight or more, as 
provided in the federal bill unless otherwise stipu- 
lated in state measures, but four or more as pro- 
vided in the New York State law. The old age 
insurance scheme, unlike all European plans, pro- 
vides for practically no contribution from national 
funds and lays the burden on the already heavily 
burdened generation of today. The rate at which 
workers must pay into this fund amounts equa] 
to those paid by employers will withdraw from ac- 
tive purchasing power large and badly needed 
sums and pile up huge reserves which may prove 
to be political footballs. That such a measure 
should have been passed in the sixth year of a 
major economic calamity is both a result of the 
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long apathy prior to the depression and a sign 
that our legislators have learned little, and that 
only under terrific pressure. 


MILLINERY GOES MURDEROUS 
THE obscene cajoleries of a new kind of propa- 


ganda were well illustrated by a department 
store advertisement in the New York Times in- 
serted under the imprint of a shop famous for 
exclusiveness and three-figure price tags: 

“We don’t know who fired the first shot in La Mode 

Militaire, but we forecast that these little hats will 

score a decisive victory in the battle for fashion su- 

premacy . . . Clank of Swords! Swish of Sabres! 

Click of Heels! Sound of Distant Drums. . . MILLI- 

NERY GOES MILITARY IN THE MOST EXCIT- 

ING BATTALION OF HATS WE'VE SEEN SINCE 

a re 
Why not add: 

Groan of men and boys! Hysteria of dying workers! 

Terror of peasants betrayed and misled! 

Illustrated with posterior views of Mussolini’s by 
no means accidentally dashing soldiers, drawings 
of velours trimmed with coq feathers, velvets fin- 
ished with military cord, and prices ranging from 
$17.50 to $19.75, the advertisement talks further 
of the “‘glitter and dash of a Field Marshal’s gold 
braid, of a Bersaglieri’s coq plumes” and “Il 
Duce’s fringed cap.” 

The deterioration among leisure-class women, 
their inner boredom and thrill-hunger were never 
better gauged. To rant about the coutouriers is 
silly; Italian villainy and imperial rape are also 
beside the point. It is consumer power which must 
be galvanized against tragic flippancy of this kind, 
pernicious and sickening as the impulse which 
makes millionaires masquerade in the uniform of 
convicts at their perennial Bals Masque. To ask 
that an art as elusive and unchartered as that of 
the coutourier be alive to the social implications 
of its sensation-seeking, is lacking in humor. But 
to believe militant consumer protest against the 
sicker ‘‘militancy” of dress manufacturers, design- 
ers and a monied public futile, would be both spe- 
cious and corrupt. The cleanly perfumed ladies 
of Park Avenue and the white collar gals who 
ape them will not be impressed, to be sure; but 
once women in the shop, office, street and home 
understand the sickening connection between Ber- 
saglieri cog plumes and their own poverty and be- 
reavement through the agencies of capitalism and 
war’, consumer protest will grow into the powerful 
weapon it should be. 

Women have banded together to protest goug- 
ing in the food marts; they have demonstrated 
their solidarity when their pocketbooks and the 
well-being of their families were concerned. It 
is time they did something just as dramatic about 
the obverse side of our Janus-faced capitalism, 
the side which stretches subtle hands towards wo- 
man’s chief vulnerability, her vanity! 
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Toward an Ideology 


Ww: welcome Mr. Lewisohn’s article because of its 
passionate sincerity. His opinions deserve a hear- 
ing by our readers, no matter how drastically we may 
differ from him. Mr. Lewisohn’s essay contains many 
ideas and sentiments which we oppose. - Not to mince 
words, to us his protestations of Jewish superiority ring 
basically anti-Zionist; his cry for vigilance against the 
menace of “alien’’ contamination and his sneers at soci- 
alism seem obscurantist. We have no sympathy for his 
“central vision” which undertakes to harmonize both the 
fascist-Revisionist’s “ pride and glory in our people” and 
the a Mizrachi’s “large and noble side’ with the 
Histadrut’s love of “justice, liberty, and equitableness.” 
Revisionist chauvinism and Histadrut nationalism, the 
Mizrachi’s static attitude toward Jewish mores and the 
liberal Jew’s determination to develop them, ideologies 
of surrender to exploitation entertained by plantation- 
owners and of class-struggle presented by organized 
labor cannot and should not be reconciled. Moreover, 


I, 
T SEEMS to me that Zionist ideology is 


passing through an acutely assimilatory phase. 
Our thinking is being derived from the practice 
in the jungles of the pagan world. And the most 
tragic part of our s:tuation is this: that we do not 
derive our thinking from those few countries of 
the western world that have not yet slipped back 
into the jungle. We approach on our madder 
right and left fringes the pseudo-ideologies of the 
new barbarisms that are all built upon murder 
and mortised with human blood. 

There was a great and forever memorable 
moment in Zionist ideology. In 1919 Hugo 
Bergmann published “Jawne und Jerusalem’’; in 
1921 Aron David Gordon wrote his great essay 
“On the Foundations of Our Future Work”’. And 
I have been tempted again and again recently to 
raise, insofar as I could make my voice heard, 
the cry: Back to Gordon, and to quote in season 
and out of season those words of his that once 
and for all time express the essence of the whole 
matter; words that can, as it were, be used as a 
touchstone and test of any and all Zionist or 
Jewish nationalist thinking. If that thinking con- 
tains the substance of these words of Gordon it 
is ours and legitimate; if it does not, then it is 
alien and borrowed and has nothing to do with 
us and will lead us astray. “I believe”, Gordon 
wrote, ‘‘that a Jewish human being, if he succeeds 
for but a single moment in- being wholly himself, 
freed from every alien influence, will not only not 
be ashamed to confess but will easily do so, that 
within him there lives something special, some- 
thing incomparably his own, which struggles after 
its own independent existence and seeks the way 
toward revealing itself in its own form.” 





® By Ludwig Lewisohn 





in our judgment, Mr. Lewisohn’s negation of the very 
existence of a Jewish proletariat and his faith that one 
only has to invoke the name of the holy Geist and 
the devil of Palestinian capitalist greed will vanish, 
seem uncritical and naive. Had Mr. Lewisohn not only 
met our pinochle-playing Mortimers in America, our 
ragged hungry poor in Tunis, and our starving soulful 
Hassidim in remote Polish villages, but also obtained a 
more intimate acquaintance with our toiling masses in 
New York, Warsaw, and Tel Aviv, perhaps he might 
have modified some of his conclusions. He certainly 
would have hesitated before classifying proletarians as 
servile revolutionaries resolved “to trample into the 
dust the hard-won gains of the immortal spirit of man’’ 
. . . Since Mr. Lewisohn is still frankly working 
TOWARD an ideology, we hope that further study 
of the rapid changes in contemporary Jewish life may 
bring him to a closer approximation of the Labor 
Zionist point of view, 


—THE EDITORS. 


What is that thing? We do not conceptually 
know nor can we define it. But neither can an 
Englishman define the essence of his Englishness 
in conceptual terms. He can point, however, to 
the institutions and culture of Britain in their 
totality as the expression throughout history of 
that unique element, that essence of Englishness, 
which lives within him too and which ultimately 
dictates or helps to dictate his character and his 
actions. In brief: every people or culture-group 
is unique and incomparable and incommensurable. 
What is the meaning of the re-integration of the 
Jewish people upon the soil of Eretz Yisrael but 
this: that we are to found a society and a state 
that is to embody our uniqueness? And our 
uniqueness is, if one may say so, a higher unique- 
ness than that of any one of the western peoples, 
differing more from all of them than each of them 
differs from the other. And therefore and also 
because we are being forced to re-create the outer 
expression of our inner being as a people, we 
must be vigilant not to be influenced by alien 
forces, not to be deterred from our difficult and 
tentative path—the path toward our own eternal 
character and its reembodiment among the living 
peoples of the earth. 


The world has turned dark since Gordon wrote 
those great words of his in 1921. Land after 
land has relapsed into barbarism. Servile revolt 
has followed servile revolt. Hence from the Bal- 
tic to the Black Sea the rebellion against Geist, 
against the spirit, against eternal minimum values, 
against the Jewish people. For sub specie aetern- 
itatis destruction of the body and destruction of 
the soul are all but equivalent. The Jew who is 
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beaten and spat upon and reviled may and does 
still bear witness for himself and to all mankind 
of the values that we created and that the re- 
belling pagan slaves out of the corruption of their 
conscience seek to slay in him. The Jew who 
(pardonably and humanly enough, God knows) 
repeats in another land the litany of the rebelling 
slaves against Geist, against the spirit and its val- 
ues, against himself for a little work and a little 
bread — that Jew is lost not only to his people 
but to mankind. He is not even given the chance 
to resist by being what he is in life or death the 
dark age of the pagan and servile revolts that is 
upon us. 

There is a rarified height of the spirit from 
which we can understand both the rebellious pagan 
and the rebellious slave. We know the psycho- 
biological and economic forces that created the 
neo-pagan who oppresses and murders Jews; we 
know the wrongs and confusions that cause the 
servile revolutionaries to “liquidate” the intel- 
lectual classes. We know concerning the obscure 
and turbid Schuldgefihl which, projected outward- 
ly, must create concentration camps and labor- 
camps. Weknow.... it is a Jew named Sigmund 
Freud who has taught us concerning all these mat- 
ters to substitute the serenity of knowledge for 
the groping of supposition. But among us there 
are neither pagans nor slaves. To be influenced 
by the rationalizations, however subtle and plaus- 
ible, of either the pagans or the slaves, is to wan- 
der fatally from that path which is and must be 
the path unto ourselves. 


II. 
(THE aim of Zionism has often been defined as 


the attempt to normalize the condition of the 
Jewish people. That is not a bad definition if it is 
properly understood. But it is often dangerous- 
ly misunderstood. It is forgotten that even as 
every great work of art creates the laws of its 
being by what it is, so every people or culture- 
group carries its norm, the law of its being, within 
itself. Our norm, according to which we are to 
be normalized, is still in process of creation. To 
normalize the Jewish people according to any 
alien norm, no matter whence that other norm 
proceeds, no matter what are its pseudo- universal 
rationalizations, is to thrust the Jewish people 
back into Galuth no matter where it may live. 
The beginning of Zionism is the philosophical 
negation of the Galuth; its aim is the normaliza- 
tion of the Jewish people according to the re-cre- 
ated norm inherent in its own being. 

Let me adduce one simple and concrete instance. 
Generally no less than Jewishly I repudiate (even 
as A.D. Gordon did) the Marxist notion that 
mankind is divided internationally into economic 
classes whose ideology is determined by their 
economic stratification and between whom conflict 
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is inevitable. It is a half-truth turned into the 
weapon of a spite-psychology. But a superficial 
glance at the non-Jewish world may lend this 
theory a strong color of truth. To apply it to 
the Jewish people is farcical. We have poor men; 
perhaps we have more poor men, especially today, 
than any other people. We have no proletarians. 
I have seen our poor in Poland; I have seen our 
poor in North Africa; I have seen the dreadful 
poverty, too, of the fugitives who came out of the 
East to France. Well, their rags and their hunger 
had, thank God, in no way assimilated them to the 
Gentile proletarian with his hate and his hate of 
Geist and his determination to trample into the 
dust the hard-won gains of the immortal spirit 
of man. They were—many and many of them— 
princely souls. Their ideology was not deter- 
mined by their poverty. It was determined 
by the eternal spirit of Israel. They were free 
men and good men; they were higher men 
(ideologically!) than all the pagans who sit in the 
seats of the mighty. Nothing can proletarise 
them in the Marxist sense. But I have met sleek 
prosperous assimilationists in western American 
cities who had forgotten (except in accesses of 
unwilling shame) that they were Jews and who 
had deliberately become coarse and stupid and 
cared for nothing but games and machinery and 
sniffed at Geist and were unworthy to untie the 
sandal of the poorest Chassid in a remote Polish 
village or of the Talmudists and dreamers and 
Zionists whom I met in the souks of Tunis, earn- 
ing by all their day’s work scarce sustenance and 
shelter. Those are our proletarians — those Mil- 
tons and Mortimers and Leons — who play pin- 
ochle and go to baseball games and drive good 
cars. They are exactly like gentile proletarians. 
We are a classless people. We do not have to 
babble about a classless society. If there is class- 
conflict in Eretz Yisrael as such and consciously 
and as distinguished from conflicting human in- 
terests to be reconciled according to a strictly Jew- 
ish fashion — then insofar forth Eretz Yisrael 
is being turned into another Galuth in which we 
operate with alien values upon alien terms. 


Ahad Ha’Am held that redemption must pre- 
cede colonization. That ‘‘must’” was an error. 
It is by this time however a fact of history that 
redemption, especially redemption toward an in- 
tegral Jewishness, has preceded our noblest ef- 
forts. The Kiddush ha’adam for which Gordon 
plead has in fact led to the redemption of Jewish 
men and women and of Jewish earth. And the 
weakness of all non-Jewish socialist theories is 
(as Gordon again saw and insisted) not in their 
aims, but in the fact that they expected their aims 
to be realized by the same, old unredeemed men 
in the same old unredeemed way. And so we see 
indeed that the only Socialist society in the world 
duplicates according to another theory the op- 
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pressions and persecutions and imprisonments and 
stripes and terrors that unredeemed men have 
practiced since Babylon was built. Call the so- 
ciety that we build in Eretz Yisrael a Socialist 
society, if you will; call it a labor society by all 
means. But see to it that the meanings of these 
words are Jewish meanings — meanings that ap- 
ply to a uniquely classless people, to a people 
whose vision is never determined by their belly- 
needs, who have been and can be demonstrably 
nobler and higher in poverty and oppression than 
when they sold their Jewish souls for the glitter 
and shows and prizes of the pagan world. 


III. 
wear are my practical inferences? For after 


all our ideology must (as our sages have 
always insisted) be translated into action. Well, 
in the pre-assimilatory stage of Zionist ideology 
we pursued certain ends by Jewish means. One of 
the most brilliant examples of this is, of course, 
the Keren Kayemeth with its purchase of land as 
the inalienable property of the Jewish people, 
with its system of granting this land, forever 
taken out of speculation, in hereditary lease-hold 
to Jewish families. Thus came into being, among 
other things, the Moshvei Ovdim — those in- 
imitably Jewish villages, fruits of Jewish instincts 
for justice and righteousness, outgrowths of the 
unique Jewish spirit. I might have adduced other 
examples. My point is that here, in the system 
and work of the National Fund we have found a 
Jewish technique that blends as all practical Jew- 
ish techniques must, the moral and the economic. 
In the pagan world we have the two brutal ex- 
tremes — unrestricted property rights and com- 
plete expropriation. Both are necessarily wrong 
for us because they are not ours, because they are 
not the fruits of our special attitude to man and 
earth and God. Here is a matter in respect of 
which we have found our way. And thus we 
must in every detail of the upbuilding of our land 
find our way — the Jewish way, the way of a 
classless people, of an ethical people, of a relig- 
ious people in the sense that our historical re- 
ligion is autochthonous and symbolizes forever- 
more both our character and our fate and is part 
of that integrated and integral Jewishness with 
which, freed from all pagan influences and all alien 
notions, we must operate if we would find the 
norm according to which the people is to be nor- 
malized. For I repeat that the aim of Zionism 
is the normalization of the Jewish people ac- 
cording to the re-created norm inherent in its own 
being. And it is the task of Zionist ideology to 
help the people to discover this inherent norm, to 
cleanse it of all the dross of an alien world, and 
to guide the embodiment of its various manifesta- 
tions in necessary action and in the institutions 
and structure of the society we are building. 


II 


It has happened to me that on account of some- 
thing I had written the Mizrachi came to me and 
said: You are one of ours. And again I wrote 
and the Revisionists came and said: But we are 
always saying the same thing. Meanwhile most 
of my closest friends and fellow-workers are 
identified with the Histadrut and I am with the 
Histadrut in so far as it remains Jewish and is 
not given over to assimilatory experiments. And 
so it seems to me in all humility that perhaps I 
speak like a Mizrachi on the side on which the 
Mizrachi (and it is a large and noble side) are 
most Jewish and I speak like a Revisionist on the 
side of the Revisionists’ pride and glory in our 
people and I speak the language of the Histadrut 
when I speak as a simple Jew who like most 
simple Jews, does indeed lovesjustice and liberty 
and equitableness. And is it not possible that from 
some such central point of view and from such an 
utterly Jewish point of view in regard to finding 
the inner norm according which the Jewish people 
shall shape its policies — is it not possible, I ask, 
that from such a central vision there may come 
a force to heal the breach of factions and to 
mitigate the clash of parties and to unite all 
Israel in the work of its own redemption? 
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lottenburg, Berlin, on the 6th of October, 1901. 
My father comes from Mecklenburg, my mother 
from Thuringia; both are country folk. I am an 
Aryan. When I was seventeen years old, I be- 
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and Dusseldorf. At the time being I am in 
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months under arrest and in concentration camps. 
I swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth.” 
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translation of a Franz Werfel play to be pro- 
duced by Max Reinhardt and a Zionist anthology. 
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of the Women’s Trade Union Leagye. Miss 
Gliick’s chronicle, “Labor in America” will 
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CONCENTRATIONISTS 


iy” Sunday afternoon we got up a show in the Borge- 
moor Concentration Camp to cheer up the company. 
The Commander had given his consent, and the whole S.S., 
from the Commander down to the last guard, took part as 
onlookers, 

There had been many heated discussions among ourselves 
before the plan was accepted. A thousand doubts and 
arguments had to be overcome, partly the same as on the 
Sunday when the question had first been brought up. 

“If the S.S. see that we stick together and keep up our 
courage, then one or other of them, who is as much a pro- 
letarian as we are, will ask himself whether the way in 
which they are treating us now is right. And that means 
something gained; apart from that think of our lads them- 
selves! If the performance turns out all right they will all 
be proud of it and begin to wonder if we could not do more 
important things here in camp.” 

“Hear, hear!” our hut senior interjected. ‘We must 
make a breach in the ranks of the S.S. There are some 
quite decent fellows among them, for instance the tall 
one, whom they always call the “Cock-Chafer”. Have you 
noticed that he never sweats us at work? We must try to 
win those like him over to our side. But first of all we 
must get at them, and this can only be done by a perform- 
ance of this sort. It will impress them a lot. They have 
not got the wits to do a thing like that themselves.” 

“That's right. They are bored to death here. One of 

them told mz: “We are nothing but second division pris- 
oners here.’ ” 
_ “And then, don’t forget one thing: when we are getting 
the circus ready now, we can meet without causing sus- 
picion. Haven’t we got permission? And we could dis- 
cuss problems which—well, you know what I mean. Some- 
thing has to be organized here.” 

“Do be quiet, old man! Don’t be so careless! You have 
no idea how many ‘splits’ are among us!” 

“Comrades!” the hut senior pronounced, “We won't dis- 
cuss that question now. That is to be left for other people. 
We have to keep discipline and shut our mouths.” 

“We—well, I only meant . . . If others are going to dis- 
cuss it, everything is O.K.” 

At last we reached a general agreement, and the prepar- 
tions started. 

I had inquiries made in each hut about acrobats and 
humorists and other people with talent and was surprised 
at the great number of offers I received. All sorts were 
represented: acrobats, gymnasts, boxers, humorists, singers, 
animal imitators, jugglers, and so on. 

In the evenings we rehearsed behind our hut. Nobody 
was allowed to watch us. Only the S.S. men on sentry-go 
between the barbed-wire fences, stopped and gazed curi- 
ously at our rehearsals, I felt how much they welcomed 
this change, because on their own initiative they were unable 
to find any form of entertainment. 

In their own huts the S.S. spent their time in dullness and 
drinking bouts. They felt themselves like exiles. No town 
far or near where they could spend their hours of rest. So 
they simply sat about in the canteen and drank. If on 
Sunday nights they were on leave, they went to the villages 
in the neighborhood. They had to walk for miles and 
miles to join in a little dance. 


“The Concentrationists” is part of a chapter from Herr 
Wolfgang Langhoff's book “Rubber Truncheon” to be 
published by E. P. Dutton and Company this month, 





® by Wolfgang Langhoff 


At these places the S.S., masters of the situation in their 
smart black uniforms, snatched the girls away from the vil- 
lage lads and went off with them into the fields. But most 
of the village boys were members of the S.A., and the dance 
ended usually with a bloody fight between S.A. and S.S._ As 
a rule the S.S. lost because they were in the minority, and 
they returned to the camp with their heads bandaged and 
their jackets torn, like ragged wolves, swearing revenge for 
the next Sunday. 

Their amusements in camp were on a level with certain 
barrack-jokes; for instance, when they were all fuddled 
with drink, they weculd seize hold of a young S.S. man, 
who had cnly recently joined the company, and smear his 
genitals with black boot-polish. Or they would fetch 
iod‘ne from the medical hut and paint the face of a drunken 
S.S. man with it so that for days h2 had to run about like a 
Red Indian, That was the highest form of humor they 
could reach. 

The main business was, and remained, heavy drinking. 
They defended it with perfect good faith as one of the vir- 
tues of a German Man. The Commander himself drank 
with them—they were proud of how much he could carry— 
and out of this atmosphere their comradeship grew. Old 
booze companionship—the loyalty of brawlers through thick 
and thin—that was their ideal. They felt the deepest con- 
tempt for all milksops, “‘out-and-out-politicians”, and ‘‘phil- 
istines”. They never dreamed that all their drinking and 
their superficial ideas about honor and loyalty were nothing 
but philistinism run mad. Their favorite song was: 

This and that—booze and grub, 
A soldier should have, 
A soldier should have. 

I do not want to maintain that this article was deception 
or pose—on the contrary, I am sure they would even have 
staked their lives for these strange ideas of ‘German man- 
hood”—at least some of them. 

About sixty per cent. of them were sons of impoverished 
tradespeople, innkeepers, owners of small shops, post office 
and railway officials, who could no longer offer them a 
chance to study, a secure future; twenty per cent. belonged 
to the intelligentsia, that is to say, jobless teachers, engineers, 
technicians, students, and about twenty per cent. were 
workers. 

But the leading positions were nearly all occupied by 
the intelligentsia, or by former professional soldiers from 
the Reichswehr and the voluntary fighting corps which had 
existed shortly after the War. Workers had only been 
promoted if they excelled in brutality. 

But the principal Bully Corps consisted of gentlemen of 
the “better classes”, for instance ‘“Zachel”, who had been 
to the Polytechnic in Aix, “Duck-Beak”’, who was a young 
teacher come down in the world, “Fathead”, who played 
the lute and read Nietzsche. 

This section also set the political tone of the whole com- 
pany. They indulged in grandiloquent phrases, mouthed 
half-understood quotations, and delighted in Jew-baiting, 
in the manner of Streicher of Nuremberg, only to be ex- 
plained by their perverse sexuality. 

... As I said, the sentries often stood at the barbed wire 
fences and shouted over to us: 

“Do sing a nice song, anything really nice!” 

And according to what we thought of the sentry or what 
we knew of him, we would sing songs about home, in 
three parts, and they stood near us and listened. A master 
painter from Aix was our “conductor”, He himself sang 
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with a tremor in his voice, lifting his eyes to heaven. 

At the nightly rehearsals for our show I took care to 
see above all things that the whole show was carried off in 
a proper, speedy, and smooth manner because I thought 
that only strict discipline and smartness would create the 
right impression on the S.S, 

We even had a primitive band—an accordion, a home- 
made fiddle, and a tambourine. 

The Sunday came. In the morning we were still re- 
hearsing the new song for which our miner had written the 
words and the clerk had composed the tune. 

During all this time Charles—an inveterate joker, whom 
the comrades asserted was a little daft—marched up and 
down in the camp and even in front of the Commander’s 
offices with a large poster, painted for us by Hans K. 

“The Concentrationists’! Grand Gala-Performance To- 
Day! Enormous Show of Wild Animals! The Largest 
Asses in the Whole World! Never seen before—the Moor 
Ballet! Daring Trapeze-Acts! Acrobatics! August—the 
King of Clowns! Performance begins at 2.30 p.m.” 

The poster alone created great amusement. Laughing, 
the comrades trotted after him; and daft Charles—who was 
not nearly so daft as he liked people to believe—acted as 
town-crier, He always stumbled over the word Concen- 
trationists and kept on shouting: 

“Concentranists! Roll up for the Concentranists!”’ 

We had formed a regular entertainment-committee which 
took over the organization of the different jobs to be done. 
Otto from hut V was occupied with marking out a real 
“circus-ring” on the large sandy square between the huts. 
The place around was divided of into sections for the 
different huts. Each hut had its fixed place. 

Twenty men kept themselves ready as ushers and grooms. 
They had sewn long rows of shining buttons on their old 
green police-coats and looked grand. 


At two o'clock the audience began to stream in. They 
came in order of their huts, each man carrying his stool on 
his shoulder. They settled down with exemplary discipline 
and order, We were all as excited as before a proper 
first-night. 

It was marvellous weather. A cloudless blue sky and 
bright sunlight. 

Except for the places which were reserved for the SS. 
and the Commander, the house was sold out. We had 
purposely placed the S.S. in such a way that they were facing 
the sun, in case one of them should get the idea of bring- 
ing a camera with him to snap us. Furthermore we had 
decided to stop the performance the moment a camera 
appeared. 

Curious, laughing, and excited like children the comrades 
sat waiting. 

Might they not forbid our circus at the last minute?— 
It is hard to describe the mood which had seized us all. 
One has to take into consideration the whole situation in 
which we were living. The S:S. men came, so to speak, as 
our guests. We who were no longer allowed to lead a 
human existence, had dared, for a few hours, to determine 
our lives for ourselves, without commands, without orders, 
just as if we were our own masters and as if such an insti- 
tution as a concentration camp did not exist at all. This 
feeling was plainly noticeable among the mass of the 
audience. 

One of our clowns had hung a board down from his neck 
and walked about among the rows of onlookers as a sweet 
and ice-cream seller. He offered enormous pieces of peat. 

“Good moor ice! Who'll have some? Ten pfennigs a 
portion. Freshly cut!” 

Half-past two. All heads turned to the entrance. With 
the Commander at their head the S.S. approached. A hush 
fell on the eight hundred prisoners, A little embarrassed, 
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the S.S. sat down. ‘ The prisoners looked at them as if to 
say: Now just wait a bit, you fellows, now we are going to 
show you something! I had gathered my troop behind a 
hut, giving them the last instructions. 

The performance began. 

Our band, placed near the entrance to the circus ring, 
played a shrieking overture. The twenty grooms rushed 
in and formed a guard of honor, and then the “Head 
Concentrationist” entered with a huge top-hat of cardboard 
and a whip, his whole coat covered with orders down to his 
knees, wearing the camp-clogs on his feet. 

Endless rounds of applause. Burst after burst of laughter 
before he had even opened his mouth. 

He raised his top-hat. More laughter. 

“Honorable inhabitants of the moors! 
ladies and gentlemen!” 

Yells of laughter. 

“Burghers of Borgermoor! Borgermoor burghers and 
would-be burghers!” 

Laughter. 

“The Concentrationists have great pleasure in presenting 
you, on their journey through theseswonderful, magnificent, 
and healthy moors (ha, ha, ha, ha!) with a gala-perform- 
ance!” (Cheers.) 

“Our Circus, at the time being the largest in Germany, 
has already met with marvelous success in other big towns 
of the country, for instance, in Esterwege and Oranienburg” 
(wild laughter), ‘and I am sure you will equally appreci- 
ate it. We pride ourselves on possessing a wonderful 
menagerie—lions, bears, horses, storks—we did not bring 
any rhinoceroses with us, there are enough of them here 
already.” (Thereupon followed a short strange laughter: 
had he looked at the S.S. or did he mean us prisoners?) 
“Neither have we got any ‘Stock Exchange hyenas’ nor 
‘financial tigers’, those dangerous wild animals’ (to this 
joke the audience reacted very cautiously with a somewhat 
scornful laughter), “but otherwise every animal is repre- 
sented.” 

“I don’t want to tell you too much about the performance 
beforehand. I can only tell you, you will be astonished!” 

“We'll show you the most beautiful girls in the world, 
our five Moor Girls, who will enchant you.’’ (At the men- 
tion of the Moor Girls everybody applauded laughingly, 
because most of the men knew that the five fattest prisoners 
played the parts.) ‘There follows a number of further 
attractions...” 

Watch in hand I stood at the entrance, directing the 
artistes, eight hundred laughing faces around me. 

The idea crossed my mind that I had never before worked 
in front of such an audience and should probably never have 
the chance of doing so again. You will search the world 
in vain for men like these prisoners, who had experienced 
inhuman hardships and tortures, who had been, nearly 
every one of them, dragged through the dungeons of the 
S.S., living now in this camp, doing the hardest kind of 
forced labor, beaten daily and continuously threatened with 
being “shot while trying to escape’—you will search in 
vain for men who in spite of all this have the courage to 
laugh and to have a positive attitude towards life, so much 
so that the S.S. men, carried away by their vitality and joy- 
fulness, joined in the laughter and were impressed against 
their own will. 

The “Head” finished his speech. Roars of applause 
thanked him, The band played a waltz. 

Our “Arabian Troupe’—fifteen gymnasts, wrapped up in 
sheets—entered and built a pyramid. They were watched 
and judged by experts. 

Two clowns followed them. They had made up their 
faces with flour and coal and rushed noisily forward into 
the ring. One of them carried a large telescope under his 
arm. He opened it in the middle of the ring. 


Non-existent 
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To make the following joke intelligible, I have to explain 
that our Commander Fleitmann always used a certain ex- 
pression: “Do you see through it?” meaning something 
like: “Do you understand?” Each time he bawled at some- 
one in his rumbling bass or gave an order, he finished off 
with: “Do you see through it?” 

One of the clowns, as I said, opened the telescope, fo- 
cussed it on the Commander and looked through, and the 
other one placed himself at his side and shouted: 

“Do you see through it? Do you see through it?” 

The whole audience split its sides with laughter, including 
the Commander. 

“What are you looking for?’ the one clown asked the 
other, ‘‘what are you looking for?” 

The man with the telescope answered in a shrieking voice: 

“Permission to smoke every day!” 

It went home.—Then he passed his telescope over the 
whole audience, and his friend asked again: 

“What are you looking for? What are you looking for 
now?” 

“I am looking for all the fat bosses in the camp!” 

Somewhat frightened laughter greeted this aggressive 
sally because there were only workers in the camp; the 
poorest of the poor had been imprisoned by the Nazis and 
nothing was to be seen of the so-called great “November 
Criminals”, against whom the Nazis directed so much 
propaganda, 

This short interlude was followed by a turn with Indian 
clubs which had been cut out of wooden logs. After that 
came a humorist who had turned a tin into a microphone 
and gave “‘five minutes’ Moor fun”. He defined the word 
“humorist” as a man “Who on the moor is.” At this weak 
pun some of the men shouted “Ugh! Enough of that!” 

Then he told us stories about ‘“Tunnes and Scheel’’, the 
two lads from Cologne, who came with the others to the 
Borgermoor Concentration Camp and discussed the food 
they got there. 

“The food, Scheel! That was funny! The flour was in 
the sausage and the potatoes were in the bread!” 

“Tt wasn’t good,—but to make up for that, we only got 
a little!” 

Then came the best turn of all: The Moor Ballet. Our 
five fattest comrades had made themselves short skirts and 
curls out of shavings, placed a little wreath of heather on 
their heads, and wore brassieres of cardboard on their naked 
chests and clumsy clogs on their feet. They looked over- 
whelmingly funny. 

I had taught them a few dancing steps which they had 
practised earnestly with the greatest zeal, jumping about 
in the lavatory of a hut. Now they were performing them 
in the circus ring with deadly serious faces. They counted 
below their breath: one, two—one, two,—one, two, three— 
one, two, and no laughter, no applause were able to dis- 
tract them. They threw kisses at their audience as if they 
were throwing bricks. They curtsied, slowly bending their 
knees as if they were supporting two hundredweights—and 
all this with the greatest accuracy and thoroughness. Pris- 
oners and S.S. men went off their heads with enthusiasm. 
The dancers retired again, serious ard solemn, with the ex- 
ception of one, whose head had been turned by their suc- 
cess, and who now began to make some improvised dancing 
movements with his belly, which were expressive enough to 
be understood by everyone and caused a new storm of 
applause, 

Because of his escapade, the improvisor was given a 
thorough scolding by his fellow dancers. But he did not 
worry about it and was proud of his personal triumph. 

One item followed the next. The show went on without 
an interval. 

Wrestlers, acrobats, a funny boxing match. One of the 
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boxers, a young worker from Aix, had blackened his whole 
body with soot and boxed as a negro. I remember him 
well, he was one of the jolliest fellows in the hut. Some- 
time later he was caught smoking and brought into the 
“bunker.” He was only confined there three days, but he 
came out a silent, gloomy man, quite unrecognizable. A 
fortnight later he was moved to a lunatic asylum—menin- 
gitis. 

A stork, made out of a sheet, a broom and a carrot for 
a beak, was received with great applause. He stopped be- 
side some of the onlookers and answered questions by 
nodding his head, for instance: 

“How many months will this man remain in Borger- 
moor?” 

And the stork went on nodding his head without stop- 
ping. Or he was asked how many children had the Squad- 
Leader, who was known to run after every petticoat, and 
nodded fourteen times, This joke caused the Squad-Leader 
to chase us out of bed at one o’clock in the morning and to 
drill us, in order to show his “‘authority.”’ 

Two more clowns came in, dressed up as “Moor Sol- 
diers”. They had shouldered their spades and marched 
into the circus ring singing the song of which we all were 
thoroughly sick, because we had to sing it nearly every 
time we marched out of and back into camp: 

The gamekeeper's daughter, tra-la-la, tra-la . 

Then they made fun of the numbering. One made the 
other fall in and number. Again and again the poor man 
had to repeat it. At last his comrade shouted at him: “Sing!” 

And now he sang, terribly out of tune: 

The father shot the deer so young 

The daughter shot the lad so strong, 

Right through their hearts, right through their hearts, 
Tra-la-la, tra-la-la! 

There was nobody among the audience who did not guess 
the purpose of this little item, because we all hated the 
eternal falling-in and the compulsion to sing. 

At each joke we glanced furtively at the S.S. men, to see 
how they would take it. But they were all fascinated at the 
performance and scarcely noticed the mockery, 

Our choir continued the programme. Forty men marched 
quickly into the circus ring and sat down on the sand. A 
solo-singer with a fine natural voice sang a song from a 
sentimental light opera: 

A soldier stands on the Volga strand. 

The choir hummed the accompaniment. Everybody was 
moved and the song had to be repeated twice. 

And then, for the first time, the inhabitants of the 
camp heard the ““Borgermoor-Song’”’, which meanwhile had 
gained the popularity of a folksong. 

One of the men announced: 

“Comrades! Now we are going to sing for you the song 
of the Borgermoor, our camp song. Listen well and join 
in the chorus.” 

The choir began to sing, deeply and solemnly, in march- 
ing time: 

Nothing but wild heath hems us round, 
To us bare oak-trees give no cheer, 
And from the sky no bird’s sweet sound 

Rejoices those who labor here. 
We are the Prisoners of the Moor, 
Each day the bitter earth we tread. 

Deep silence. Everyone was sitting motionless, unable 
to join in, and listened once again to the chorus: 

We are the Prisoners of the Moor, 
Each day the bitter earth we tread. 

Softly and mournfully some of the comrades began to 
join in, humming the tune. They looked neither right nor 
left. Their eyes went beyond the barbed wire to where the 
sky met the endless moors, I looked at the Commander. 
He sat there, his head bent, and scratched with his foot 
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in the sand. The S.S. men were silent and motionless. I 
looked at the comrades. Many of them had tears in their 
eyes. 
From out this bare unfriendly place 
Barbed wire has banished every joy. 
The fierce sun burns the saddened face, 
Yet nothing can our hope destroy. 
We are the prisoners of the Moor, 
Each day the bitter earth we tread. 
The comrades had sung these verses very softly. Now 
they began the last verse loudly and with emphasis: 





Though lead bullets bar our flight, 
To far-off homes our thoughts return, 
Heart, Courage! There's an end to night! 
And spring makes sing each frozen burn! 
And then the Prisoners of the Moor 
No more the bitter earth will tread. 

The prisoners joined in with all their might in the last 
chorus. They awoke from their numbness. At the repe- 
tition of the chorus all the eight hundred men were singing: 

And then the Prisoners of the Moor 
No more the bitter earth will tread. 


Neo-Hebraic Literature 


(Dr. Max Mayer is affiliated with a Histadrut labor in- 
stitution, the Workers’ Seminary of Jerusalem. A series of 
monographs on the younger Hebrew writers has already 
been published by Dr, Mayer. The following is an in- 
formative general survey of modern Hebrew letters over a 
period of forty years.) 


@ THE "GRANDFATHER" 


BY far the most important figure of neo-Hebraic 

(and Yiddish) literature in the second half of 
the nineteenth century is Mendele Mocher Seph- 
orim (1836-1917). He began as an interpreter 
and disseminator of natural scientific knowledge. 
In his middle period he switched over to the Yid- 
dish popular idiom, in which he wrote his most 
important works. These he later translated and 
adapted into Hebrew. Deeply influenced by 
Russian realism, Mendele’s tales and romances 
belong, as regards content, style and diction, to 
the most significant, mature and beautifyl which 
neo-Hebraic literature produced up to that time. 
The artist in him, though frequently hampered 
by a certain didactic tendency and by too mordant 
satire, increasingly got the upper hand. 

Mendele is the father of modern Hebrew nar- 
rative writing. His diction is a harmonious syn- 
thesis of various historical styles. His description 
of nature is enthusiastic; the masterly sketched 
action of his characters offsets their psychological 
analysis. He is the great epic writer of poverty, 
unsurpassed in depicting manners and customs of 
Jews in Russia about the middle of the nineteenth 
century. His novels are concerned principally 
with the’ problem. of the education of Jewish 
youth. In Sussati-(My Fables), an allegorical 
novel, he sharply settles the score with the false 
ideals of the Haskala generation.. His ‘The 


- Journey. of Benjamin the Third” is a humorous, 


or rather, a satiric presentation of the spiritual 
and physical inadequacies of a race for whom, as 
for the Jews, the world of reality and the world 
of the ideal present so sharp an antithesis. 
Though the Haskala movement was smothered 
for the most part in tendenciousness, the new pe- 
riod brought a return to more artistic aims. 
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The first important representative of this aes- 
thetic trend was David Frischmann (1865-1923). 
His importance rests principalty on his domination 
of literary criticism and of translation. For a 
decade he was the mighty judge of neo-Hebraic 
literature. With an iron broom he swept out of 
the Temple of Letters all those ‘‘authors’” and 
“essayists” who, devoid of literary ability, had 
sneaked in through their occasional participation 
in discussions upon vital questions. 

The training of literary taste he conceived to 
be his major task, and thus his steady activity as 
a translator is of undiminishing importance. He 
has done into modern classic Hebrew masterpieces 
of the world’s literature—works by George Eliot, 
Andersen, Spielhagen, Pushkin, Byron, Wilde, 
Tagore, Anatole France, Goethe and Shakespeare. 
He gained greatest recognition through his sym- 
pathetic translation of Nietsche’s ‘Zarathustra”’. 
As literary director of the great Stybl Publishing 
Company, Frischmann brought out not only the 
works of contemporary Hebrew poets and writers, 
but also a flood of translations from world liter- 
ature. With him, neo-Hebraic literature entered 
upon its modern period. 


@ TEACHER OF THE NEW GENERATION 


HAD-HA’AM (1856-1926) became the teach- 
er of the new generation of Jews through his 
penetrating treatises and essays, all of which tend 
toward the central theme of the love of Zion. He 
demanded the reconstruction of Palestine as a 
spiritual center for. collective Jewry. From the 
influence of this center upon the dispersed peoples 
(diaspora) he hoped for a renaissance of national 
sentiment. 

Ahad-Ha’am’s teachings exerted the most pow- 
erful effect upon Eastern’ and Western Jewry 
alike. He showed that while the emancipation of 
Jews had brought outward freedom and greater 
rights, it had likewise been accompanied by a de- 
cline in their standard as Jews and as human be- 
ings. He contrasted contemporary Judaism with 
the concept of deathless Jewishness and saw in 
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the principle of absolute righteousness Jewry’s 
central idea. The realization of this idea he held 
to be the chief mission of the Jews in all ages. 

Ahad-Ha’am was the originator of the modern 
scientific Hebrew style. The finality of his views, 
and his precise expression of them, for a long time 
made him the leading personality in Jewish life 
and literature. His opposition to the adoption of 
alien cultural elements inimical to Jewish ideol- 
ogy, and his demands that Hebrew literature 
should exclude influences and tendencies which had 
no direct bearing upon Jewish experience, led to 
a reaction on the part of the younger generation, 
headed by Micha Joseph Berditschevsky (1865- 
1921). 

Berditschevsky, a follower of Nietzsche’s indi- 
vidualistic doctrines, probed the depths of those 
supposedly deep abysses which every modern Jew 
finds in the problem of the Jew as a human being. 
Berditschevsky proclaimed the rights of the indi- 
vidual, hitherto neglected by Judaism and its 
teachings. He demanded revaluation of all the 
spiritual and moral values of the Jewish past. He 
fought against exaggerated devotion to history, 
and the unlimited domination of books over the 
future. The Jews, he said, are completely buried 
under their historical inheritance. Their will-to- 
live is weakened thereby. Proceeding from this 
basis, Berditschevsky subjected the Jewish tradi- 
tion to a criticism in which he gave preference to 
the pagan, pre- and anti-Judaistic elements of 
Jewish religion and cultural life as against the 
legitimately Judaistic ones of tradition. Likewise, 
in later Jewish history, he ranged himself on the 
side of those subterranean currents opposed by 
official Judaism. 


@ BIALIK AND TSCHERNICHOVSKY 
AFTER Ahad-Ha’am and Berditschevsky, two 


more or less clearly defined tendencies may 
be observed in neo-Hebraic literature. As a dis- 
ciple of Ahad-Ha’am and poetic interpreter of his 
ideas, Chaim Nachman Bialik (1873-1934) was 
the great lyric-epic poetic genius of our time. His 
living poetry belongs to the whole nation. His 
cultural activity has implanted its impress on the 
future. He is the universal and sovereign master 
of all the poetic modes of the Hebrew language. 
Predominant in his youthful lyrics is a sensitive 
study of nature, and an attachment, full of piety, 
to the vanishing Jewish world of which he him- 
self, as boy and young man, had been a part. 

In his “Songs of Light’, there is the glowing 
ecstasy of a son of the ghetto who had discovered 
these elements of nature for the first time. Light 
and springtime became for him the symbols of 
the national rebirth of his people, He became 
the herald of the new life, the awakener of his 
nation, dully vegetating. To him, the poet’s mis- 
sion was a leader’s mission.’ In his “Songs of 
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Wrath” he scourged his fellow-Jews with scalding 
love and pitiless judgment because even the Rus- 
sian pogroms had not brought them to an aware- 
ness of themselves. 

Later he turned to the form of the popular 
song. His collection and adaptation of the Jew- 
ish legendary material of antiquity (Sefer-ha-Ag- 
gada) became a real folk-document. Likewise he 
edited the collected works of the great Hebrew 
poets of the Spanish Renaissance, with his own 
keenly intuitive annotations. His brilliant render- 
ings of “Don Quixote” and of “William Tell” 
bear witness to his high art as a translator. 


After the World War, he emigrated to Pale- 
stine, where a large circle of Hebrew poets and 
writers had meanwhile come together. In the 
last years of his life he, among others, devoted 
himself to the composition and publication of 
Hebrew literature for children. 


Bialik exerted an influence surpassing that of 
any of his contemporaries. He is the great figure 
of neo-Hebrai¢ literature. Tel Aviv, his home in 
Palestine, and by now almost all the rest of Pale- 
stine, owe to him the institution of the Oneg Shab- 
bat (the idea of this revived custom of Jewish 
life came from the Jerusalem writer, Rabbi Ben- 
jamin) which is now beginning to penetrate to 
the various far-flung countries where Jews live. 
The memory of this great poet, and the founding 
of enduring cultural institutions in his honor, will 
give new impetus to the future of Jewish cultural 
life. 

A follower of Berditschevsky’s cultural ideals 
is Shaul Tschernichovsky (born 1875), whose 
charming and hearty poetry of love and nature 
has inaugurated a completely new period in neo- 
Hebraic poetry. His treatment of nature is direct 
and unsentimental. The spiritual inheritance of a 
culture some thousands of years old rests lightly 
on his shoulders, serving only to enhance the love- 
ly charm of his work. He and Frischmann are 
the first European figures in neo-Hebraic poetry. 

His great passion in his youth for ancient Hel- 
lenic ideals of beauty wor fur Tschernichovsky the 
name of a “Greek.” In later years, however, he 
utilized more Jewish material, especially in his 
idylls. He is becoming a master of the Hebrew 
hexameter, which of course sounds somewhat dif- 
ferent from the classical hexameter; and of the 
more rigorous form, the sonnet. He is develop- 
ing fine facility as a translator, and has done 
into Hebrew the Gilgamesh epic, the Homeric 
epics and the Finnish Kalevala, together with 
translations from Anacreon, Sophocles, Shakes- 
peare, Goethe (Reineke Fuchs), Longfellow, and 
so on. In his contribution to Jewish life, he 
stresses what is healthy, strong, and vital; is a 
passionate advocate of the ‘God of the Wilder- 
ness’, the party of the zealots (Zeloten) ; and in 
his important historical poem, ‘Baruch of 
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Mainz”, he gives the idea of revenge as a reac- 
tion to medieval oppression. In Tschernichovsky, 
the younger, principally Eastern Jewish genera- 
tion saw at the turn of the century the foremost 
representative of the Jewish revival. 

In his world outlook, Tschernichovsky is close 
to Salman Schneur, (born 1887), an inspired 
mature-poet. In contrast to Tschernichovsky, who 
had an inner compulsion toward the land, and 
who approached nature with simplicity, we see in 
Schneur the wearied son of urban European de- 
cadence, in the best sense, however, of that word. 

Schneur lived for many years in Berlin, and 
later, after the World War, in Paris. His pre- 
sentation of nature is neither naive nor idyllic; he 
is cosmically magnificent. His love poetry, un- 
like that of Tschernichovsky, is not fanatically 
erotic, but mephistophelian, and has a strong sug- 
gestion of self-torture and the consciousness of 
sin. He is the poet of the uncanny, of the sin- 
ister. With voluptuousness and pride, he accuses 
himself of evil. 

His poetry is of an aristocratic, solitary char- 
acter. In his retrospect upon Jewish folkways, 
he is also deeply influenced by the individualistic 
Berditschevsky. He, too, is tending more to 
that anti-‘‘Judaistic” attitude characteristic of the 
entire trend. Socialistic, equalitarian tendencies, 
for which he considers Jewish prophecy respon- 
sible, are an abomination in his sight. The re- 
venge of a vanquished Judah on the Roman con- 
queror, he considers, was that Judah gave Rome 
a God. 

Schneur is productive in a manner suggestive 
of genius. Passion, fantasy and talent are bal- 
anced in him. His diction is bold, aspiring to the 
heights. If one could designate Bialik as an ar- 
tist in black-and-white, whose art depicts the play 
of moving lights on bodies, then Schneur could be 
called the poet of subdued and faded colors, who 
clings fast to the picturesque and the changeless 
in nature. 

Jacob Kahan (born 1881), a tenderly lyric 
poet, was greatly influenced by the poetics of the 
German classicists. He has also attempted dra- 
matic expression. His spiritual battles are waged 
chiefly against the diaspora way of life, in which 
he sees the source of all evils and of all Jewish 
inadequacy. He is an excellent translator and 
interpreter of the German classics. 

Jacob Klatzkin, at one time especially notable 
for his treatment of philosophical subjects, repre- 
sents a formal nationalism, based upon speech 
and soil. 


@ HERALD OF LABOR 
OSEPH CHAIM BRENNER (1881-1921) 


stems also from Berditschevsky and _ his 
school. Brenner’s novels are magnificent, for the 
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most part autobiographical documents of a suf- 
fering generation of Jews at the turn of the nine- 
teenth century. The early years of this genera- 
tion were steeped in the fighting world of the 
Haskala. Later this generation went over to the 
ideas of Tolstoi, Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, 
which led them rapidly to the broad stream of 
anti- bourgeois, social-revolutionary, Marxist 
ideas. Brenner, following this current, did not 
stop ideologically at international socialism, but 
furthered the anti-“Judaist” tendency toward 
secularization. 

Brenner’s representation of new Palestine has 
in many ways been overshadowed and disproved 
by the subsequent development. Nevertheless, 
on the whole, the spiritual development of Pales- 
tinian life up to now has followed in his foot- 
steps. He proclaimed the rjght of free election 
and decision in matters of world policy. In this 
he relied upon sound instinctive reactions. 

The deeply pessimistic strain in Brenner’s writ- 
ing is in a measure a death-sentence upon himself. 
But, because of his active participation in prob- 
lems of life and literature, he cannot be annihi- 
lated. In his desperation, he defers the solution 
of the conflicts of Jewish life for a matured, 
stronger, and more united generation. 


@ THE YOUNGER GENERATION 


CONTRAST to the self-consuming Brenner 

and, in fact, to this whole tendency in life 
and literature, is represented by the great epic- 
writer of the Jewish future, Shmuel Joseph 
Agnon. He is completely free from the deep 
conflict and self-accusation of the ‘‘modern’”’ Jew. 
His picture of the Jewish world of Eastern Eu- 
rope and Palestine has inner repose, has grown 
organically and harmoniously out of himself. He 
is at peace with his characters and does not con- 
stitute himself their judge. His diction is of a 
lofty, noble simplicity, his style free from para- 
sitic borrowings. 

David Schimonowitz (born 1886) takes pos- 
session of the Palestinian countryside in his 
idylls, which are among the most zestful and 
emotional in neo-Hebraic poetry. They unfold 
a glorified panorama of the new life of Palestin- 
ian workers, they breathe a folklike and a frank 
spirit of humor, high-heartedness and flashes of 
brilliance. 

Itzhak Lamdan is a poetic interpreter of the 
Zionist Halutz movement in his gripping lyric 
poem, “‘Massada”’, published in 1927. 

Uri Zwi Grinberg, a highly gifted young lyric 
poet, bases his work on the idea of a revisionist 
state. 

The song of the new Palestinian homeland was 
sung by Rachel (Bluwstein, 1890-1931), the 
young poetess beloved of Palestinian youth. 

The life of workers in Palestine is drawn by 
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possessed of a talent which is worth watching, 
and which has hitherto been demonstrated in his 
sketches on the World War and his lyric poems. 

Palestinian-Oriental folk-types are depicted by 
Jehuda Buria with great verisimilitude in exciting 
stories and novels of milieu. 

In Jacob Steinberg and Jacob Koplewitz, the 
future has two esoteric lyric poets of considerable 
stature. Yet another lyric poet of vital force and 
emotional passion is Abraham Shlonski. He and 
A. Steinmann see the danger of spiritual stagna- 
tion from too great an absorption with the tra- 
ditional. 

Aesthetic literary criticism has as its chief rep- 
resentative Jacob Fichmann, a sensitive lyric poet 
and stylist, whose collected works have just been 
published, and whose importance in the literary 
development of Palestine has yet to be appreci- 
ated. 

Masters of modern narrative technique are A. 


A. Kabak, Dov Kimchi, Asher Barash, Dwora 


Ewer Hadani and Avigdor Hameiri, the latter Baron and A. D. Berkowitz, whose successful 
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translation of the works of Sholom Aleichem 
into Hebrew has won him much deserved com- 
mendation. 

Of noteworthy originality as regards material 
and diction is the profound and psychologically 
far-probing Hayim Hasas. 

In recent years, new lyric talents have made 
their appearance. 

In the two hundred years of its development, 
neo-Hebraic literature has traveled a long and 
dificult road. It has returned again (mostly 
after the World War) to its new-old homeland 
and here it begins a new life, rooted in the soil. 
To find one’s way in the “narrow relations” of 
the homeland is not easy. First the homeland 
will be re-discovered. This generation, consum- 
ing its energies on the tasks of reconstruction, is 
not devoted to it. It has to fight hard for exist- 
ence and recognition. Its hopes are fixed upon 
a time when more attention can be focussed upon 
our spiritual existence as Jews. 


Bibliography of Modern 


® by Ahron Opher 


; ee following is a list of writings by contemporaries. 
A few older authors (designated as “early writers’’) 
have been included because of their influence upon the 
modern Renaissance of Hebrew letters. In order to facili- 
tate the obtaining of books, the latest rather than the earliest 
date of publication has been given. 


POETRY 


Hebrew Poetry—secular and liturgical—has a long unin- 
terrupted history from the Biblical age to modern times. It 
constitutes a faithful lyrical record of the zigzags of Jewish 
life. 

EARLY WRITERS: 


H. N. BIALIK—Collected Poetic Works (Shirim) Berlin 
1923. Folk Songs (Mish-shirieit Am) Berlin 1923. 

JACOB KAHAN—Youth and Wandering (Ne’urim u- Ne- 
dudim) Warsaw 1929. Amid Ruins. (Bein he-Hara- 
voth) Warsaw 1930. 

Z. SCHNEUR—Bridges (Gesharim) Berlin 1924. Scenes 
(Hezyonoth) Berlin 1924. Forest Chapters (Pirkez 
Yaar) Tel Aviv 1933. 

S. TSCHERNICHOVSKY—Collected Poetic Works (Shir- 
im, the first three volumes of his’ collected writings) 
Tel Aviv 1932. - 

LYRICAL POETS: 


ASHER BARASCH—Yesterday (Temol) Jaffa 1915. 

S. BAS—Man (Adam) Tel Aviv 1927. Shores (Hofim) 
Tel Aviv 1932. 

JACOB FICHMAN—Bright Days (Yemei Shemesh) Tel 
Aviv 1934. Shadows of Fields (Tzelalim ’al Sadoth) 
Tel Aviv 1935. 

AVIGDOR HAMEIRI—Collected Poems (Sefer hash-Shir- 
im) Tel Aviv 1932. 

J. KARNI—Gates (She’arim) Berlin 1932. 

ISAAC KATZENELSON—Twilight (Dimdumim) War- 
saw 1910. 











Hebrew Books 


J. KOPLEVITZ—Wanderer on Earth (Ha-Helech ba-- 
Aretz) Tel Aviv 1932. 

ISAAC LAMDAN—(Masada) Tel Aviv 1927; In the 
Triple Harness (Ba-Rithmah ham-Meshulesheth) Tel 
Aviv 1930. 

I, LICHTENBAUM—lIn the Shadow of the Hours (Be- 
Tzel hash-Sha’ oth) Jerusalem 1928. 

JACOB RABINOWITZ—Autumn (Sethav) Tel Aviv 
1926. 

I, Z. RIMMON—Gleaning (Leket) Jerusalem 1913; Sanc- 
tuary (Devir) Jaffa 1913; In Vision (Bam-Mahazeh) 
Jaffa 1916. 

D. SHIMONOWITZ—Poems (Shirim) Tel Aviv 1925; 
Idyls (Idilioth) Tel Aviv 1928; Songs and Poems 
(Shirim u-Foemoth) Tel Aviv 1932. 

JACOB STEINBERG—Satires (Sefer Ha-Satiroth) Watr- 
saw 1910; Poems (Shirim) Leipzig 1923. 

M. TEMKIN—Poems and sie (Shivim u-Thefilloth) 
Jerusalem 1934. 

D. VOGEL—Before the Dark Gate (Lifnei hash-Sha'ar ha- 
Afel) Vienna 1923. 

M. Z. WOLFOVSKY—Path Ends (Sofei-Shevilim) Tel 
Aviv 1928. 

EXPRESSIONISTIC POETS: 


U. Z. GRUENBERG—Gtreat Fright and the Moon (Aimah 
Gedolah ve-Yareiah) Tel Aviv 1923; Nether Jerusa- 
lem (Yerushalayim shel Mattah) Tel Aviv 1925; 
Ascending Malehood (Hag-Gevruth ha-’Olah) Tel 
Aviv 1926; Against Ninety Nine (Kelappei Tish’im 
ve-Tish’ah) Tel Aviv 1928; Anacreon on the Pole of 
Sadness (Anakreon ’al Kotev ha-’Atzvuth) Tel Aviv 
1928; Domestic Dog (Kelev Bayith) Tel Aviv 1929. 

A. SCHLONSKY—Pain (Devai) Tel Aviv 1924; With 
the Wheel (Bzg-Galgal) Tel Aviv 1927; To Papa and 
Mama (Le-Abba Imma) Tel Aviv 1927; In These 
Days (Be-Elle hay-Yamim) Tel Aviv 1930; Rocks of 
Wilderness (Avnei Bohu) Tel Aviv 1934. 
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WOMEN POETS: 

J. BATH-MIRIAM—trrom Afar (Merahok) Tel Aviv 
1933. 

ELISHEVA—A Small Cup (Kos Ketannah) Tel Aviv 
1926; Rhymes (Haruzim) Tel Aviv 1928. 

EDNA PINKERFELD—Whispering Days (Yamim Dove- 
vim) Tel Aviv 1929; Jubal, Tel Aviv 1932. 

RACHEL—Aftergrowth (Safiah) Tel Aviv 1927; Beyond 
(Min-Neged) Tel Aviv 1930; Nebo Tel Aviv 1932. 

LEA GOLDBERG—Shirot Rachel, Tel Aviv 1935. 

AMERICAN AUTHORS: 


R. GROSSMAN—Poems (Shzrim) Tel Aviv 1931; Idyls 
(Idilyoth) Tel Aviv 1934. 

S. HALKIN—In Six Days and Seven Nights (Beyamim 
Shishah ve-Leiloth Shivah) Tel Aviv 1929. 

B. KATZENELSON—At the Light of the Candle (Leor 
han-Ner) New York 1930. 

E. LISITZKY—Collected Poems (Shirim) Tel Aviv 1928. 

N. B. SILKINER—Collected Poems (Shirim) Tel Aviv 


1927. 
NARRATIVE 

While Hebrew Poetry has had a history of three millenia, 
the novel is less than a century old. The extensive Mid- 
rashic literature created the short homiletical parable; 
Hasidic literature developed the folk-tale and wonder story. 
These are practically the only forms of narrative fiction that 
have come down to us from earlier periods. Exilic life did 
not prove conducive to the calm contemplation and objec- 
tive observation required for epic writing. Even in the 
modern age the short story and the sketch are more common 
and more successful than the long novel and continuous 
plot. The novels in contemporary Hebrew literature are, 
on the whole, fragmentary and impressionistic. 


EARLY WRITERS: 


MENDELE MOCHER SEFORIM—Collected works (Kith- 
vei Mendele, six volumes of novels and short stories) 
Berlin 1922. 

M. Z, FEUERBERG—Collected Tales (Kovetz Sipurei Fei- 
erberg) Cracow 1904. 

J. L. PERETZ—Hasidic Stories (Hasiduth) Tel Aviv 1925; 
Tales of Johanan the Tutor (Més-Sippurei Yohanan 
ha-Melammed) Tel Aviv 1926; She (Hi) Tel Aviv 
1926; Travel Pictures (Tziyurez Mass’a) Tel Aviv 
1926; From the Mouth of the People (M/:-Pi ha-’Am) 
Tel Aviv 1928. 

D. FRISCHMAN—Short Stories (volumes VII and VII 
of his Collected Works) Warsaw 1922; In the Desert 
(Bam-Midbar) Berlin 1923. 

H. N. BIALIK—Tales in Collected Prose Writings (Sip- 
purim) Berlin 1923. 

Z. SCHNEUR—From Life and Death (Min ha-Hayim ve- 
ha-Maveth) Warsaw 1905; In Straits (Ba-Metzar) 
Berlin 1923. 

S. TSCHERNICHOVSK Y—Tales (volumes VI and VII of 
his Collected Works) Tel Aviv 1932. 


ON THE EUROPEAN JEWISH DECLINE: 


S. J. AGNON—Collected Works (4 volumes of short 
stories and novels) Leipzig 1931. 

ASHER BARASCH—Mountain Call ( Masa be-Harim) 
Jerusalem 1927; Collected Short Stories (Sippurim) 
Tel Aviv 1930. 

S. BEN ZION—Collected Writings (Kithvei Ben Zion) 
Tel Aviv 1929. 

J. D. BERKOWITZ—The Last of a Generation (Aharo- 
nim) Tel Aviv 1929. 

M. SIKO—Collected Short Stories, Tel Aviv 1927. 

ON THE AGE OF TRANSITION 


FROM EUROPE TO PALESTINE: 
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A. A. KABBAK—A Trilogy: Alone (Levaddah) Warsaw 
1905; Daniel Spranov, Warsaw 1912; and Victory 
(Nitzahon) Warsaw 1923. Between Sea and Desert 
(Bein Yam u-vein Midbar) Tel Aviv 1933; From the 
‘Lower (Me-’Al ham-Migdal) Warsaw 1910; Collected 
Short Stories (S7ppurim) Warsaw 1910; Love (Aha- 
vah) Jerusalem 1926; Solomon Molcho London 1929. 

D. KIMHI—Transition (Ma’abaroth) Warsaw 1923; 
Yearning (Sefer hak-Kilyonoth) Jerusalem 1926; 
Darkness (Emesh) Jerusalem 1927; Three Short 
Novels (Sippurim Ketannim) Jerusalem 1929; On 
Seven Seas (‘Al Shiv’ath Yammim) Tel Aviv 1934. 

S. ZEMAH—Elijah Margalith Warsaw 1921; Collected 
Stories (S7ppurim) Tel Aviv 1930. 

ON THE PALESTINIAN SCENE: 


NATHAN BISTRITZKY—Days and Nights (Yammim 
ve-Leiloth) Jerusalem 1926. 

S. L. BLANK—Sheep (Tzon) Tel Aviv 1930; Soil (Adam- 
ah) Tel Aviv 1932; Mister Kunis lel Aviv 1934. 

J. BURLA—Lona Tel Aviv 1926; His Hated Wife 
(Ishto has-Senuah) Jerusalera 1929; Fate of Man 
(Naftulei Adam) Jerusalem 1929; A Singer (Meran- 
neneth) Tel Aviv 1930; Daughter of Zion (Bath 
Zion) Tel Aviv 1930-1; Na-amah Tel Aviv 1934. 

A. HAMEIRI—Fruitfulness (Tenuvah) Tel Aviv 1934. 

A, Z. RABINOWITZ—Collected Writings (2 volumes of 
short stories) Cracow 1904, Jaffa 1914. 

A. REUBENI—The Last Ships (Ha-Oniyoth ha-Aharon- 
oth) Warsaw 1923; Destruction (Shammoth) Warsaw 
1925; The Beginning of Confusion (Be-Reshith ham- 
Mevuchah) Tel Aviv 1932. 

J. SHAMI—The Revenge of the Fathers (Nikmath ha- 
Avoth) Jerusalem 1928. 

M. SMILANSKIN—A Love Affair (Toledoth Ahavah 
Ahath) Warsaw 1911; Collected Writings (2 volumes 
of short stories) Jerusalem 1924-30; Arabs (Benei 
*Arav) Jerusalem 1927. 

E. SMOLI—Primitive Folk (Anshei Bereshith) Tel Aviv 
1930. 

M. STAVSKY—Collected Short Stories (Sippurim) Tel 
Aviv 1930; At Dawn (Hab-Boker Or) Tel Aviv 
1930; Animals (Sefer hab-Behemoth, 2 volumes) Tel 
Aviv 1930. 

M. WELIKANSKY—Stories, New York 1915. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES: 


M. J. BERDITCHEVSKY—Collected Tales (Sippurim, 6 
volumes of novels and short stories) Leipzig 1921; 
Fables and Legends (Tzefunoth va-Agadoth, 3 vol- 
umes) Leipzig 1921. 

J. H. BRENNER—Collected Writings (6 volumes) Tel 
Aviv 1924-6. 

U. N. GNESSIN—Collected Writings Tel Aviv 1930. 

S. HALKIN—Yechiel Hapagai Berlin 1929. 

J. HOROWITZ—Gates of Impurity (Sha’arei Tumah) Tel 
Aviv 1930. 

M. POSNANSKY—Companion Images (Demuyoth Mel- 
avvoth) Tel Aviv 1927. 

J. RABINOWITZ—Light & Plight (Or va-Ed) Tel Aviv 
1922; The Wanderings of Watchman Amasi (Nedu- 
dei ’Amasi ha-Shomer) Jerusalem 1930. 

G. SCHOFFMAN—Collected Writings (3 volumes of 
short stories and sketches) Tel Aviv 1926-9. 

E, STEINMAN—Esther Hayoth Warsaw 1923; Couples 
(Zugoth) Tel Aviv 1930; Mandrakes (Dudaim) Tel 
Aviv 1931. 

D, VOGEL—In the Clinic (Bz-Veith ha-Marpe) Terusalem 
1928; Marriage (Hayei Nesuin) Tel Aviv 1930. 
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JewisH FRONTIER 


LABOR IN AMERICA 


LABOR AND THE GOVERNMENT 


®@ by Elsie Gliick 


_ conditions confront labor today in America? 
How are we to measure the relative strength of labor 
and anti-labor forces? When they conflict, what is likely 
to be the role of the government? What changes in pro- 
gram and policy does labor advocate to meet the situation? 

The picture of course seems unrelievedly black.* All 
that is left of the wreck of government protection is the 
Wagner Labor Disputes Law. As passed, it does not em- 
body the recommendations which the committee directing 
the Twentieth Century Fund study regarded as necessary 
for effective enforcement. Its definition of a bargaining 
unit may still leave a loophole for the company unionism it 
was intended to eliminate as a pretender to the process of 
collective bargaining. It has been said that its passage was 
due to a cynical belief that it would prove unenforceable 
and be declared unconstitutional. 

Except in the already strong industrial unions in clothing 
and bituminous coal, in the construction and the railroad 
industries, all gains seems to be threatened, and even in 
these, are partially offset by underemployment and complete 
unemployment. There has been a slashing even of the in- 
adequate wage minima set by most of the codes. Union 
recognition, reduction of hours, abolition of child labor, the 
regulation or prohibition of homework are now practically 
null and void. 

In the large-scale basic industries which resisted success- 
ful unionism even in the hey-day of the N.R.A. period, the 
controlling powers have reinforced their drastic and brutal 
anti-union methods. Their activities have been called fas- 
cism, in the loose reference to all anti-labor activities, Actu- 
ally they represent not fascism but a super-governmental 
plutocracy which as a matter of fact has been functioning 
effectively and cruelly for the past fifty years in the United 
States without the aid of a fascist state. Company unionism 
is in itself a refined and more clever tactic than that to 
which most unorganized workers have been subjected. 

It is true that the membership of the independent trade 
unions between 1932 and 1934 jumped from a level as 
low as that of the pre-war years: 1,225,000 to about 4,250,- 
000 (out of a possible organizable population estimated by 
this study as 32,000,000 but more usually given as 25,- 
000,000 when account is taken of the unemployed). But 
company union membership doubled in the same period to 
about 2,500,000 and in the last few months, the steel in- 
dustry reports that its company unions now include not 
85% but 90% of all the workers. The smaller absolute 
numbers in company unions. should not deceive us; their 


*LABOR AND THE GOVERNMENT: An Investigation 
of the Role of the Government in Labor Relations. Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. McGraw Hill Book Co. $2.75. 

Ostensibly concerned with the extent to which the N. R. A. 
aided in the process of collective bargaining, this study, upon 
which my comments are based, yields considerable valuable material 
toward an -understanding of the background out. of which the 
present industrial scene in the United States has evolved. Especially 
valuable is its comprehensive study of the growth and character 
of company unionism, which shows that despite its ills—through 
one form of compulsion or another—this form has come to em- 
brace a larger and larger number of workers in the key large 
scale industries and plants. The forces responsible for company 
unionism, (when pitted against those of independent trade union- 
ism, whose growth and policies are also described), in the actual 
operation or lack of operation of the N. R. A., have, needless to 
say, been fortified since the passing of the N. R. A. 


membership is concentrated in a few hundred large plants 
in the basic industries and services. The larger membership 
of independent trade unionism still draws the bulk of its 
membership from the highly skilled trades; the highly or- 
ganized industrial unions in clothing and coal constitute a 
minority in the trade union movement as a whole and exist 
in highly competitive industries. Labor, in other words, 
has a stronger and more organized anti-union front to fight 
on the economic field than it ever had before. 

It is by now clear that the period 1933-35 witnessed a 
rise in the share of large income groups and a fall in the 
share of wage-earners and the lower middle class. It is also 
clear that industry has barely absorbed any of the unem- 
ployed of 1933; if as claimed, 5 million have been re-em- 
ployed, government funds, directly and indirectly employed 
have been responsible. Many of these ‘‘re-employed”’ are 
in CCC camps, on work relief projects of a temporary 
nature. 

And the government as intermediary? Even in the 
honeymoon period, the automobile and steel industries de- 
fied the workings of the NRA or had created special boards 
which themselves violated the principles and practices first 
enunciated. In the last stages, Roosevelt’s stand on the 
Jennings case, his defense of the unfair practices of the Au- 
tomobile Labor Relations Board, and his determined fight 
against the introduction of the “prevailing wage clause” in 
the work relief bill, made it clear to his most ardent de- 
fenders in the A. F. of L. that they would be met with 
major rebuffs from this source. Roosevelt has been tempo- 
rarily saved for those who still cling to a belief in him by 
the convenient decision of the Supreme Court on several of 
his “New Deal” measures, 

What is there to offset the picture of a fortified if blind 
plutocracy? Of growing fascist trends in many quarters? 

There is, first of all, the increased strength of the trade 
unions. The 1934 figure, while no higher than that of 1920, 
is of far greater significance. The former peak of member- 
ship was reached in the United States, as in other countries, 
under the most favorable war-time conditions of labor 
shortage. Even granting the positive psychological effects 
of the early Roosevelt pronouncements, the 1933-34 gain 
was wrested in the shadow of 17 millions of unemployed 
and many more millions partially or under-employed. The 
inroads in automobile, steel, rubber, among white collar 
and professional groups were greater than in the previous 
period. Unionism even penetrated the ranks of the agri- 
cultural wage workers. The penetration of the older unions 
was greater than at any period in American history. 

The growth cannot be attributed entirely to the final de- 
cision of the Federation in 1934 to permit industrial unions 
in the mass production industries. It had taken place even 
before this belated declaration was wrung from a conven- 
tion, still controlled by the craft unions. It was preceded 
and followed by new spurts of union activity in the mass 
production industries. The textile strike, in coverage of 
workers and areas, was greater than any previous strike in 
American industrial history, even though it ended in what 
the most optimistic accounts can only term a Fabian retreat. 

The American Federation of Labor, also apparently for 
good, abandoned its traditional attitude as to the separation 
of the economic and political fields, even though the form 
of its reversal brings new dangers of dependence on gov- 
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ernmental protection. The problem of the unemployed, 
recognized in the belated endorsement of social insurance, is 
now a matter of political concern, Indeed, a conservative 
delegate to the 1934 convention reported an almost uni- 
versal, although not openly discussed or recorded, agree- 
ment on the need for a labor party, “if the Roosevelt pro- 
gram doesn’t come through.’ ; . 

Is this enough to meet the terrific campaign of terror and 
suppression of civil liberties which any attempt to maintain 
or increase gains will bring forward from our plutocracy? 
It is not only the stength of these forces, but the weakening 
of some of the hopeful changes within the labor movement 
which took place in 1933-34 that causes so much dread in 
certain quarters. There have been signs of a retreat from 
the 1934 declaration on industrial unionism in the rubber 
unions. The threat attributed to John L. Lewis of the 
miners’ union to withdraw has in some quarters brought 
forth the opinion that since the A. F. of L., in its top 
leadership, apparently prefers to hold its own among the 
skilled groups alone, a new grouping with its former in- 
dustrial unions as a base may be formed. There is a grow- 
ing tendency to regard the new elements as “rubbish” or 
at best, undisciplined hot-heads. It is an open qu2stion, 
whether even the bid of the conservative elements in the 
Socialist Party for A. F, of L. backing in the formation of 
a labor party will be heard. Certainly the change in the 
balance of forces gives a more solid objective basis for a 
labor party than it has ever had. Even if accepted, would 
a party patterned on the British Labor Party, meet the need 
of today in America? 


For every worker these questions now push to the fore- 
front as vividly as the progress of his own particular union 
in his locality. The problem of unemployment, the com- 
petition of unorganized areas—to mention only two—are 
no strangers to any worker in his own family. 


On the surface, the cards seem to be stacked against 
labor. Two factors, however, must not be forgotten. The 
first is the almost incredible blindness of the plutocracy to 


ANTISEMITISM in 


Washington, D. C. 


C' will be objected by Post Office officials that the above 
title is misleading. They will say that the campaign 
which has been conducted in the St. Louis Post Office 
against the National Association of Substitute Post Office 
Employees has involved no racial issue; and that the fact 
that the three men discharged so far are Jews is purely a 
coincidence. 

It is true that the facts would not indicate definitely to 
a dispassionate observer that Theodore Bronstein, Samuel 
Raban, and Samu:! Rosen were fired primarily because they 
were Jews. The dominant antagonism of Postmaster W. R. 
Jackson may have been against them as leaders in the most 
militant of the Post Office’s labor unions. It is, however, 
pretty clear that whichever motive was ascendant both were 
present. The inference of racial prejudice to be drawn from 
Jackson’s public statements are, as will appear, so strong as 
to be almost unmistakable. 


HE facts of the unsavory situation in the St. Louis Post 

Office are briefly these: On August 23, 1934, Mr. Wil- 
liam F. Hill, President of the local union of the National 
Association of Substitute Post Office Employees, was about 
to be fired for publishing a letter criticising in an entirely 
restrained manner the current economy program of the Post 
Office department.1 Three leading members of the union, 
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the implications of what it calls recovery, a blindness which 
arises not as in the past from a cruel scorn of labor, but 
from deep fear. And the fear, despite all the unfavorable 
tendencies, has a foundation. To anyone who has ever 
been engaged in the actual organization of workers, the 
new spirit of great masses of the workers is undeniable. 
It is strong enough to justify the belief that anti-labor tac- 
tics will increase this spirit among important groups even 
more than they will intimidate other sections. The day 
after the Supreme Court verdict, the offices of local branches 
of at least two international unions were flooded with work- 
ers who came to attest their faith and their readiness to 
struggle. The polls taken by the N. R. A. election boards 
prove that, aside from the automobile labor board poll, 
67.5% of the workers were for independent trade unions. 
It is acknowledged that the consciousness of the common 
lot of workers, the absence of which in the past was a 
potent factor operating against the organization of labor 
is now a fact in the American labor scene. Even company 
unionists rebelled or registered their votes for strikes. There 
are in sight no prospects of easily-won concessions from 
industry or from government, to soften the effect of the 
impact of these opposing forces on the American scene. 


It is useless therefore to speak as though a great oppor- 
tunity for labor had been passed by without any results, 
whether consciously achieved by militant action or inevit- 
able in the total situation. American labor knows it cannot 
turn back to the sole tactic of continued defense and attack 
in one after another industry. Even that tactic now in- 
volves change. The determining group is no longer one 
or another international union or local labor party. It is for 
that reason that the forthcoming convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor—a body which as a single unit 
ptior to the New Deal functioned in a restricted economic 
and political field, will mark a decisive turning point in 
American labor history. The strongest forces for militant 
industrial unionism are now concentrated within and not 
outside the ranks of the A. F. of L.; the relative weight of 
their strength is yet to be seen. 


the POST-OFFICE 


@ by Frederick A. Ballard 


who happened to be Jews, became active in fighting for 
Hill. At a ‘conference’ of the “subs” called to discuss the 
Hill case, the St. Louis Postmaster Jackson delivered a 
speech in which he cast aspersions on the Jewish race, to 
which, it was intimated, the “trouble-mak2rs” in the Post 
Office belonged. In referring to the deluge of protests on 
the Hill case the Postmaster told of one post card which he 
had received from an old man who stayed home all day 
and waited for his Jewish newspaper. The speaker then 
pointed out that this was the type of person who was at- 
tempting to tell him how to run the Post Office. 

Another story related to an immigrant boy who had come 
to America with his family, passing the Statue of Liberty, 
and settled in St. Louis where he had been educated and 
had risen to become a substitute in the St. Louis Post Office. 
This boy had now “bit the hand that fed him.” The moral 
was drawn that there were “‘rats’”’ in the Post Office. Most 
of the assembled “conferees” recognized the subject of the 
story as Samuel Rosen, one of their number who had been 
active in the Hill case. 

There ensued an intensive program of persecution against 
the leaders of the N.A.S.P.O.E. Samuel Raban was warned 
by a friendly official that the jobs of leaders in the organiz- 


1T'he letter by Mr. Hill which touched off the case was published 
by the St. Louis Star-Times on August 15, 1935. 
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ation were in danger. A known representative of the Post- 
master told Hill and Rosen that they should get in line at 
the peril of their jobs. Shortly after the “conference” of 
September 13th, Rosen, Hill and Morris A. Teitelbaum 
(another leader in N.A.S.P.O.E.) were unaccountably re- 
called from station assignments, although in each case the 
station superintendent had expressed particular satisfaction 
with their work, and in Rosen’s case had specifically re- 
quested the assignment. 


i was apparent to the substitutes thus subjected to dis- 
crimination as well as to most of the employees in the 
St. Louis Post Office that any excuse would probably result 
in the loss of several jobs. 

The first outright victim of the prevailing hitlerism was 
Theodore Bronstein, active in the N.A.S.P.O.E., and in the 
Hill case. On the evening of October 21st, while waiting 
with several other substitutes on “‘swing’’ (balcony where 
substitutes wait to be called to work), Bronstein accidentally 
set fire to a small piece of paper which was at once st2pped 
on and extinguished. The momentary flame had not charred 
the floor or provoked more than casual attention from the 
group which was present. A few days later Bronstein was 
reprimanded by the Superintendant of Mails for having deli- 
berately caused a fire in the Post Office building. Bronstein 
protested to the Postmaster, asking that he investigate the 
absurd charge. On November 22nd, Bronstein was ordered 
to show cause why he should not be discharged. When a 
committee from one of the older Post Office unions called 
on the Postmaster in behalf of Bronstein, it was prevented 
from seeing Jackson by an official who told the committee 


Corresponde 


"JEWISH AFFRONT" 


SIR: 

The August issue of the Jewish Frontier contains an edi- 
torial entitled “Israel’s Mission Is Peace?’”” commenting on 
the recent Conference disposal of part of Rabbi Currick’s 
report. 

The editor condemns me for a statement which I never 
made, basing his verdict on a newspaper quotation. It 
would have been a simple matter for him to examine the 
stenographic report of the Conference, or to turn to me, 
especially since I am a subscriber to his magazine, for some 
comment before passing judgment on me. The fact that he 
did not do it undermines the confidence of some of his 
readers in his journalistic standards of thoroughness, accu- 
racy and fairness. 

However, what grieved me primarily when I read that 
editorial was the realization that the spokesmen of the 
Zionist Labor movement still cherish a deep-seated hatred 
of rabbis. They have not unlearned the old twaddle about 
the innate chicancery of the clergy, and in their first dis- 
pute, through the columns of their paper, with the Con- 
ference over a matter of rabbinic principle and policy, they 
jump at once to the conclusion that all rabbis who disagree 
with them are cowardly, mercenary charlatans, “who would 
rather serve as chaplains,” and who bring ‘‘Scripture to the 
side that butters their bread.” 

Such a lack of respect for the motives of opponents, such 
a primitive type of editorial criticism on the part of those 
who presume to be the censors of the morals of the spiritual 
leaders of American Jewry, is a keen disappointment to 
many of us who believe in the principles of Labor Palestine 
and who have hoped for a lasting rapprochement between 
that movement and the rabbinate of our land. 

I still hope that the Jewish Frontier will not become the 
Jewish Affront. 


JOSEPH L. BARON 








JEwIsH FRONTIER 


that Bronstein was of no help to the service and must be 
eliminated regardless of the particular charges against him. 
On December 14th, Bronstein was notified by the Post- 
master of his removal from the service effective December 
17th. On December 15th, officers of the local union of the 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks were notified by 
their national secretary that he had interceded for Bronstein 
with the Department in Washington, and had been informed 
that the Department was not acquainted with the facts in 
the case. 

On December 17th, Samuel Raban received the prelimi- 
nary order to show cause why he should not be fired on the 
ground of varicus incidents, mostly trivial and many of 
which dated back several years. On January 15th, 1935, 
Raban was finally discharged. Samuel Rosen was given his 
preliminary notice on March 7, 1935, on grounds of a sim- 
ilar nature, and was discharged on May 9th. 


gg current phase is represented by efforts to arouse 
sufficient public opinion to force the Post Office De- 
partment to submit the case to arbitration before an impar- 
tial tribunal such as the National Labor Relations Board. 
The Board has no compulsory jurisdiction over government 
employees. However, when General Johnson fired John 
Donovan from the N.R.A. because of labor union activity, 
he was finally forced by public resentment to submit to an 
arbitration before the Board. Upon a finding in favor of 
Donovan the latter was reinstated. If the Department 
feels that it has a meritorious case it would seem that it 
should have no fear of a thorough and impartial inves- 
tigation. 


nce 


I notice that in your last issue you repeat the thoroughly 
erroneous report, in all likelihood taken from the New 
York Times, which was also quoted in The Nation of July 
17th. Nothing could be further from the truth than their 
report of my attitude or than your comment upon it. 

Incidentally, though there are weaklings among the Rabbis 
too, I believe that their attitude toward the issues of war 
and peace is far from cowardly. And would it not be well, 
before indulging in the kind of cheap sarcasm which char- 
acterized your editorial, to investigate the truth? 

JAMES G. HELLER. 

ap Editors regret having ascribed to Rabbis Baron and 

Heller statements which they did not make. The in- 
cident emphasizes that deliberative bodies like the Confer- 
ence need a press representative to furnish the Anglo- 
Jewish press with accurate digests of its proceedings. It is 
not so simple as Rabbi Baron might think to obtain steno- 
graphic reports or to check with every spokesman on his 
reported remarks. Our editorial spoke for a good section 
of the Central Conference—those rabbis who believe that 
the keepers of the faith of Israel can venture an uncompro- 
mising position on the issue of war and peace. We know 
that there are moss-backs on all organizations but we feel 
that it is time for the more militant members of our na- 
tional bodies to break the strangle-hold of these molluscs. 
Our civilization is on the brink of being rushed into a 
new war. The Conference resolution, had it been forth- 
right, might not have retarded war by a hair’s breadth, But 
the rabbis of the people whose mission is peace could have 
had the satisfaction of knowing that they remained true 
to their trust. We stand by our ‘primitive’ editorials, in- 
spired, we submit, by motives at least as decent as those 
of spiritual leaders whose caution may open the gates to 
the barbarians. In view of our having no less than two 
rabbis among our five Associate Editors, Rabbi Baron’s 
charge of our “deep-rooted hatred of rabbis” is somewhat 
pointless, 
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BOOKS 


HURRAH FOR ANANIAS ! 


You heard the gentleman, with automatic precision, speak 
the truth. 
Cheers. Triumph. 
And then mechanically it followed the gentleman lied. 
Deafening applause. Flashlights, cameras, microphones. 
Floral tributes. Cheers. 
—KENNETH FEARING, in Poems. 

5 ig Ananias Club is in flourishing condition. New 

members are being enrolled every day. One need not 
be a prophet at all to predict that when the 1936 Presiden- 
tial campaign—the opening guns for which have been fired 
already—really gets underway, the Membership Secretary 
will have to work day and night. From the rain of shriek- 
ing vulgarity about to descend upon us, no power on earth 
can deliver us, and there is equally little prospect that many 
will be able to erect defenses against it. Like a flood it will 
erode the top soil of truth and wash it unheeded into the 
muddy river of “‘politics,” there to be buffeted about until 
finally it is deposited a derelict in some obscure corner 
where it will be discovered by the wrecking crew and buried 
with commendable promptness as useless garbage liable to 
infect the populace if left to rot unheeded. Out of the mess 
will emerge a new President of the United States to whom 
all will be asked to render proper obeisance and thousands 
will once more turn hopefully to “the Hill” from whence 
cometh their help. 


They will be disappointed. Nobody ever had the effron- 
tery to say that a lie shall make us free; but many rulers 
indeed have won power by making the worse appear the 
better reason. In the 1936 campaign, this art will rise to 
unprecedented popularity. The artists are already grooming 
themselves for the competition and their “raucous voices” 
fill the air. Specialists in such fauna have begun to write 
books about them and fine species most of them turn out to 
be’—blind leaders of the blind—pied pipers leading lambs 
to slaughter. 


Their names are Huey Long, Hugh Johnson, Dr. Francis 
E. Townsend, Father Coughlin, Upton Sinclair, Floyd 
Olson, Fiorello La Guardia, Hearst, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, Herbert Hoover, and their satellites, supporters and 
the rest of the merry gang of press agents, unofficial spokes- 
men, inspired writers, biographers, and all usually found in 
attendance upon such creatures. While as an Elizabethan 
novelist accurately said, “There is choice even among rags 
gathered up from a dung heap,” the essential similarity of 
all these gospel shouters is patent: they are out to save the 
system. Some, like Mr. Roosevelt, obviously want to do it 
politely; while others, like Huey Long, want to do it with 
vulgar violence. The one has a plausible ideology on tap; 
the other a curious compound something like “snake oil.” 
The one will countenance violence; the other will openly 
use it. And soon. There ¢s a choice. Let those who care 
to, make it. 


More to the point is the fact that none is prepared to do 
the things which must now be done to release the forces of 
progress latent in the economic system. With varying de- 


~1AMERICAN MESSIAHS by Unofficial Observer. Simon 
& Schuster. $2. FORERUNNERS OF AMERICAN FAS- 
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grees of consciousness they resort to schemes which will 
preserve in large measure the present maldistribution of 
economic power and wealth. Roosevelt’s subtle manipula- 
tions are indistinguishable, when judged from this stand- 
point, from Huey Long’s ingenious proposals. That Huey 
cannot see wherein his crude method of dividing up the 
wealth differs from the President’s ‘‘share the wealth” tax- 
ation scheme is not to be wondered at. While the 
latter has a respectable lineage, it comes precious little nearer 
really solving the problem than its cOmpztitor. Has it solved 
England’s problems? And what does it matter that Eugene 
Talmadge puts striking workers in stockades while F. D. R. 
entangles them in legalistic strings and Hugh Johnson de- 
nounces them as “‘rats’” when the whole difference is one 
of methodology and not ultimate aspiration? 


Intentions are not enough. No one who has examined 
the Roosevelt program will question the honesty of the in- 
tentions. What must be questioned are the consequences. 
Every Roosevelt effort, abortive or otherwise, to make the 
system work has resulted in giving more to those who have, 
even, in some measure, in the field of unemployment relief.? 
Take the case of those turbulent gentry, the farmers. The 
measures directed to their assistance are of two kinds: those 
designed to assist independent producers to continue in that 
status, and those designed to give subsistence to the com- 
pletely derelict farmers. Time and again it has been shown 
that the two groups benefited are fairly discrete: measures 
for the benefit of the first do not materially assist the sec- 
ond. A painfully similar story could be told about other 
New Deal devices. In short, the propping up of owner- 
ship, under present conditions, involves the further degrad- 
ation of the “underprivileged” (a lovely euphemism!) and 
the dispossessed. 


Capitalism cannot be made to “share the wealth” by any 
conceivable device or conglomeration of devices, for mal- 
distribution of product is inherent in the system of owner- 
ship of the means of production. Not even the messes 
created by unrestrained private exploitation in the past can 
be cleaned up without invading primary rights of ownership 
—witness the complex of troubles known as the Lake States 
Cut-Over region. Yet shouting prophets are trying and 
will continue to try to convince the populace that the trick 
can be turned. The only consequence will be deepening 
despair, the multiplication of workers on low standards of 
living, subsistence farmers, and families on “relief”. 

The time must, therefore, inevitably come when, as Ray- 
mond Gram Swing puts it in his lucid book, “enough people 
will believe enough in the desirability of maldistribution of 
economic power to be willing to scrap democratic machinery 
and democratic privileges to maintain it.” That is, enough 
people will turn to fascism. The stage is being beautifully 
set for the denouement for, as Unofficial Observer puts it; 
“There is a surging current of resentment under the for- 
merly smooth surface of American life, which has swirled 
to the top in seething eddies of anger, frustration and des- 





2See my article “Who Gets Supplementary Relief?’ in 
The Nation. 

3 See my article on this region in Scribner's for May, 
1935. 
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pair. At the same time, the surface itself is congealing 
into a frozen lid, designed to hold down the force of re- 
alities and keep them from expressing themselves in prac- 
tical affairs.” The Observer reckons that his messiahs (the 
sketches of which are remarkable and informing) in some 
measure express the “anger, frustration and despair” or aim 
to repress it. The piddling and confused solutions those 
who express it advance—though often delightfully close in 
fundamental nature to the sophisticated absurdities of the 
Rooseveltians—serve, currently, to agitate those interested 
in “freezing” the existing situation. Instead of understand- 
ing—as the Observer clearly does—that the messiahs thrive 
on Rooseve:t’s obvious failure, they blindly accuse him of 
having encouraged them into existence. In brief, being 
utterly ignorant of social forces, they “figure” everything 
on the psychological level and attribute all dissent to “‘agita- 
tion.” For this reason their reply is repression, and to ratify 
their method they appeal for support to all those shabby 
souls who mistakenly suppose that the owning class and 
the working class have something in common. It is the 
small holders and the confused who give Big Ownership its 
chance—the lower middle class to which so many mi us, 
by economic criteria, belong and which Swing, in his cogent 
analysis of Hearst, describes as ‘‘sensational, lewd, romantic, 
resentful, suspicious, ignorant.” It is to men and women 
with these qualities that the members of the Ananias Club 
of the class Messiah address their pleas today, whose prob- 
able drift agitates Big Ownership so much just now, and 
whose “anger, frustration and despair’ Big Ownership will 
undoubtedly exploit to ratify its skulduggery on some not 
too distant tomorrow. 


In 1936 the number and raucousness of the pleas will be 
increased and intensified. The horse-trading now going 
on will occupy most of the winter, in all likelihood, but 
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next spring the show should be ready for production. Then 
Huey will exploit his transparent resentments of past af- 
fronts as great and important sociological solutions of press- 
ing problems; Eugene Talmadge will trot out his cheap, 
dishonest, political tricks as solutions; Father Coughlin will 
smuggle vicious hatreds and poisonous innuendoes into his 
pseudo-ecclesiastical discourses; Herbert Hoover (or the 
same essential man under a different name) will persuasive- 
ly advise us how to commit suicide in a clean and efficient 
manner, and out of the commotion Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt will probably emerge as President for a second term and 
his weaknesses will once more be substituted for an adequate 
social policy. He faces, as Swing points cut, “the organism 
of finance capitalism with its relentless expansion, stronger 
than the forces of democratic control.” He will continue to 
trick labor, the only possible counterbalancing force in the 
present era of change, because “the employers of the coun- 
try learned that to prevent the increase of labor power, they 
only had to show strength, and the President was ready to 
yield.” He was ready because his own interest is anti-labor. 
But he cannot cure the troubles on which the messiahs thrive 
and he cannot satisfy his real masters because they are 
ignorant. With charming consistency they prefer the elegant 
suicide of Republicanism. “His most vocal opposition,” 
Thomas Mann noted on his recent visit, ‘comes from those 
who stand to profit by the most of his policies, while his 
position, can be criticized most logically from the left.” 
The left, as yet, gets no particular attention in stuffed shirt 
pie circles; it hasn’t hit its stride; but when the “big 

ust up” comes in 1940, the left, I confidently predict, will 
have something to say and, moreover, highly competent 
spokesmen and a social base on which to act. Meanwhile, 
ladies and gentlemen, three cheers for the Ananias Club 
members who crowd the political stage. Look on them, ye 
mighty voters and despair. 


Foundation and Future of the American Novel 


R. HARLAN HATCHER'’S “Creating the Modern 
American Novel’* is a disheartening and gloomy 
book. Disheartening, because Mr. Hatcher’s prose reveals 
the seamy side of liberal criticism, gloomy because many 
of the names in his long list of novelists are already mori- 
bund, and nothing is quite as dead as yesterday's mediocre 
novel. All this, of course, is not as Mr, Hatcher intended; 
he is here to cheer us on our way onward and upward. From 
him one gathers the happy idea that American novelists are 
one big family, each member busily creating until the cli- 
max of a career is reached by gaining the Pulitzer Prize; 
or failing that honor, a hearty reception by a newspaper 
reviewer. I can think of nothing more dismal or more 
hopeless. And when, at last, in his appendix, Mr. Hatcher 
publishes a list of Pulitzer Prize winners from 1918 to 
1934, the entire book looms as some fearful warning against 
premature optimism; some dark and nameless doom seems 
to be cast before us in a lengthening shadow, and Mr. 
Hatcher’s cheerfulness is mere whistling in a graveyard. 
Nor am I reassuerd by Mr. Hatcher's casual remarks 
upon his discoveries. Cyril Hume is rescued from well- 
earned oblivion as “the master of a style that is always sup- 
ple and often distinguished for its beauty and precision.” 
Thorton Wilder's “‘Heaven’s My Destination” reminds Mr. 
Hatcher of “Elmer Gantry,” Channing Pollock’s “The 
Fool,” “Candide,” and “Don Quixote,”—all in one sen- 
tence. This statement rivals his commentary on William 
Faulkner, who gave rise to the following observation, ‘Not 
since Swift's conclusion to “Gulliver's Travels” (with the 


*CREATING THE MODERN AMERICAN NOVEL 
by Harlan Hatcher. Farrar & Rhinehart. $3.00. 
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possible exception of some of the pages of Aldous Huxley) 
has humanity in all walks of life been pictured as such 
contemptible vermin.” At this point, I begin to suspect 
that Mr. Hatcher has modelled his style on the work of 
those cynical and weary young men who write advertising 
copy for some of the larger publishing houses. But I 
believe that Mr. Hatcher is sincere and through some mis- 
fortune is wasting his talents as a member of the English 
faculty at Ohio State University. 


Something is wrong, and I doubt if Mr. Hatcher is en- 
tirely to blame. As I said before, his intentions are good, 
and he tries (with a hint of desperation in his manner) 
to be fair to everyone. Hs is not far from the truth when 
he seeks out an origin for the modern American novel in 
certain schools of realism. The beginning of his trouble 
lies in the fact that he has forced himself to see the history 
of the American novel as an upward , onward movement 
with no breaks in the chain. This, combined with what 
I believe to be a natural lack of discrimination, results in 
an unconscious parody of slipshod book-reviewing, in which 
each succeeding book is to be welcomed with a shout or a 
cheer. The effort to be positive or constructive wears thin, 
and we have something that resembles the flaccid enthusiasm 
of William Lyon Phelps. This effort has been the flaw 
in liberal academic criticism, and no critic is more naive 
or more helpless than an American university professor who 
has tossed aside an uneasy reverence for literature and walks 
quite naked (but still embarrassed) into a world of con- 
temporary fiction. Mr. Hatcher is not alone in his position ; 
there have been others who have discovered that classroom 
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values (not clearly understood, even by themselves) are 
shallow, lifeless, platitudinous. Yet their training, which 
has encouraged popular shortcuts to be a supposed educa- 
tion, extends its influence upon their extra-curricular activi- 
ties. From the very start of their careers, they have been 
motivated by easy, ready-made ambitions, nor did a change 
of environment shift their objective; they remained as 
they began, with a loss of self-respect added to their general 
bewilderment. Future historians will rediscover this pheno- 
menon as the degenerate strain in the academic liberal tradi- 
tion. I believe that Irving Babbitt was half-aware of this 
degeneration; and though his solution drove him down a 
blind alley, along which road we read the signs of fascism 
and reactionary behavior, his singular revolt sprang from a 
need for professional integrity. The universities, stagnant 
and readily influenced by millionaire trustees or the demands 
of a state political machine, contain at their lowest levels 
the dry rot of American democracy. 


This is not to say that our liberal tradition is past all 
hope, or that it will not gain strength from a strong left 
wing, but I believe that many intelligent individuals have 
wasted their careers in cheap ambition and have exposed 
themselves to the influence of popular and transitory 
approval, 


Something of the same commentary may be applied to 
the modern American novel. We must remember that 
book publishing is a business which is only incidently con- 
cerned with literature. No dark plots are laid to capture 
its control and it is reasonably free of direct censorship; it 
is considered less dangerous to public morals than the 
motion picture industry and therefore it enjoys extended 
freedom. As in England it has followed the same general 
tendency observed by Churton Collins at the turn of the 
century. He remarked that the reading of fiction had be- 
come a form of vicarious adventure for the British city 
dweller, clerk or millionaire, a creature who had been 
cheated of a normal outdoor existence. The distribution 
of fiction sent him vicariously to Africa, India or to mysteri- 
ous Tibet, transported him from the boredom of his urban 
routine into another world, or sent him out with Sherlock 
Holmes to track down the fantastic criminal. Collins re- 
minded us that to treat the fiction of 1901 as literature is 
to remove it from its original purpose and environment. 
It would have been well for Mr. Hatcher to have remem- 
bered Churton Collins’ warning. 


Recovering from the gloom occasioned by reading the 
list of Mr. Hatcher’s Pulitzer Prize novels (since many 
of them were happily forgotten) I still believe that there 
is hope for the so-called modern American novel. To 
retain this hope it must be remembered that the conferring 
of a Puiltzer Prize is not unlike the function of our book 
clubs: a number of books are read and the Pulitzer Com- 
mittee does its best to render a safe, sane, popular decision ; 
publishers lie in wait for the announcement—and another 
excellent merchandizing scheme is prospered. The honors 
are dubious but the author then has the chance of sellin 
some thirty to fifty thousand additional copies of his novel. 
And by this method sometimes the sale of an extra hundred 
thousand is effected. Obviously whatever hope the Ameri- 
can novel contains is not derived from a selection made by 
the Pulitzer Prize Committee, 


Since 1850 we have had such phenomena as Herman 
Melville’s “Moby Dick”, Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry 
Finn”, the later novels and short stories of Henry James 
and Theodore Dreiser's incompleted trilogy which opened 
with “Sister Carrie.” I can see no onward and upward 
movement here, but anyone can readily discern in this 
short list healthy variety, some specimens of excellent prose, 
a sense of social responsibilty and a general impression of 
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rapidly maturing control of a distinctive art form. 


From this point onward we ate prepared to examine 
Mr, Hatchet’s claims for a realistic tradition in the Ameri- 
can novel. From one source there is the critical influence 
of William Dean Howells, but Howells himself was an 
ineffectual novelist; his excellent theories, his fine back- 
ground in the work of nineteenth century Russian literature 
were unhappily damaged by the inferior quality of his 
prose. His novels were honestly conceived, but dull; and 
it requires something of an heroic effort to reread them. 
Henry Fuller and Robert Herrick produced far better 
examples of the tendency which Howells reprensented and 
of which he was the critical spokesman. The other source 
lies in the lively character of American journalism which 
at its highest level produced an Upton Sinclair, an H. L. 
Mencken (as critic) and a Sinclair Lewis. In Upton 
Sinclair we have an obverse of William Randolph Hearst: 
the technic is identical—there are the same inaccuracies of 
observation, the same use of sensatignal subject matter: the 
difference is one of social conscience. Sinclair Lewis is in 
the tradition of the liberal newspaper, the old New York 
World or the more recent Sctipps-Howard chain. Up to 
1925 novels of secondary quality gained their immediacy, 
their vitality from active training in newspaper offices. 
And if we speak of a realistic tradition in America we 
must remember that its limitations and its merits spring 
from this extra-academic, extra-literary source. The flaws 
are careless prose and superficial observation; the merits 
are those of immediacy which have resulted in a day-to-day 
record of the social foreground of American life. 


Mingled with this influence the realistic novel in America 
has acquired poise through semi-European influences; and 
examples may be shown in the work of Ernest Hemingway, 
John Dos Passos, William Faulkner, E. E. Cummings and 
even so frankly indigenous a writer as Sherwood Anderson 
whose heir is Erskine Caldwell. Unlike the Lewises and 
Upton Sinclairs who proceeded them, these men devoted 
strict attention to the writing of prose; and behind them 
lies the instruction of Gertrude Stein and the major work of 
Proust and Joyce. The results are clear to everyone who 
reads contemporary fiction and further extension of the 
same heritage may be traced in the work of James T. 
Farrell, Henry Roth, Edward Dahlberg, William Rollins 
and Robert Cantwell, until at last in heavily diluted and 
commercialized forms we have the Albert Halpers, the 
Saroyans and a dozen others. 


Perhaps a parenthetical remark should be made of 
Thomas Wolfe whose vast energy is an American phenom- 
enon but whose lack of discrimination in use of language 
and narrative detail defeats his large intentions. Within his 
first two novels he has brought together all the cliches of 
late nineteenth century romantic behavior; his intention is 
of course to be another Whitman—but the intention was 
conceived some fifty years too late. The performance is very 
like a Walter Hampton revival of Hamlet; all the large ges- 
tures are preserved but the actual poetry is lost; and the 
energy displayed in the performance is merely the physical 
release of a desire to be a great novelist, a great actor, a 
great man. 


The activity of this secondary level among young Ameri- 
can novelists actually creates an atmosphere of hope and 
sustained vitality. Since the death of D, H. Lawrence there 
is no prose writer living in England who can be compared 
with Hemingway or Faulkner or Caldwell. Prospects are 
good; even Mr. Hatcher’s dismal list of Pulitzer Prize 
winners cannot destroy the hope of new arrivals which in 
time may equal the extraordinary production of a Melville, 
a James or a Theodore Dreiser. 
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SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 


A Symposium of Zionist Expressionat Lucerne, Switzerland 
August 1935 


i oe 19th World Zionist Congress with a representation 
of 468 delegates elected by 1,206,000 Jews in all parts 
of the world, was the largest in the history of the Zionist 
movement. Fifty-three countries were represented includ- 
ing every state in Europe, except Soviet Russia. Even 
China, India and Australia sent their Zionist delegates to 
Lucerne, Switzerland, and for the first time since Hitler 
came into power German Jews participated in the delibera- 
tions. As the several hundred delegates, nearly two thou- 
sand visitors and some three hundred correspondents of the 


NAHUM SOKOLOW: The Opening voice was 
that of Dr. Nahum Sokolow, President of the World Zion- 
ist Organization, who reformulated old Zionist tenets in 
view of the contemporary Jewish crisis facing this Congress: 

“The two demands which the Jews make upon the world 
today are the right to rebuild Palestine and the inviolability 
of equal rights in the diaspora. These two postulates are 
complementary. One cannot exist without the other. It is 
all the more necessary to emphasize this strongly, because 
on this point there is still in many both Jewish and non- 
Jewish circles much confusion of thought and prejudice. 
It is mere self-deception, error and delusion to regard 
Zionism as an antithesis to equality of rights or as a 
mere substitute. In this point all Zionists are united. 
We are prepared to face any misery sooner than give up 
our rights as human beings. In all civilized and free states 
the Jew is a citizen. In his civic relation to the State of 
which he is a member, he desires to be nothing else; to 
deny a Jew his citizenship is to insult him. As a 
Jew and as a Zionist, true to his historical tradi- 
tion, he devotes in his daily life his intelligence, his wealth, 
and when occasion demands his life, to the State of which 
he is a fully privileged member. 

“He cannot and wil not be stateiess. His change of 
nationality, his naturalization in Palestine, must be an act 
of his free will. So, fully-privileged Jews go to Eretz 
Israel as free men, without having to be expelled, over- 
whelmed and economically ruined. Zionism signifies not 
a driving out of the Jews to Palestine but a spontaneous 
return of Israel to his land. 

“Is Zionism the solution of the Jewish question? The 
most important point in the solution of the Jewish question 
is—not to submit! Zionism brings the Jews nearer the 
most civilized peoples and makes them more intelligible 
to them; their sphinx character vanishes and the common 
human elements emerge. 

“This is no formal solution, but one based on deep 
psychological insight and therefore certain. Potentially 
and logically the Jewish question is already solved in 
Zionism; in Eretz Israel simply through the existence of a 
self-contained small people with a language, culture and 
mode of life that are its own. Whether it already has a 
government of its own or is still without one, is a detail. 


“The Jews of Palestine, in spite of their anxieties and 
problems, present a striking spectacle of prosperity in a 
world of economic crisis. Palestine does not suffer from 
depression. On the contrary it has a shortage of workers.” 


world’s press streamed into the auditorium of the Congress 
Palace, great torches illuminated Hebrew inscriptions on 
the facade. Inside, on the dais and dominating the assem- 
bly, was a huge portrait of Herzl, founder of the World 
Zionist Organization, which first met in Congress at Basle 
in August 1897. In the 1935 Congress, 330 of the 468 
delegates, or nearly three-fourths of the Zionist assembly, 
gathered in support of Labor Zionism. Two hundred and 
twenty-nine of those delegates were direct representatives 


of the Labor Party. 


How many thousands of Jews the world over are ready 
to fill that shortage of labor in Palestine may be seen at 
a glance from the situation in Poland: ‘In Poland the 
economic distress of the Jews has reached its lowest depths. 
Its extent defies even the most gigantic schemes of charity. 
It is impossible to cope with the great masses of the prole- 
taziat or impoverished middle class—for in Poland all class 
distinctions have become fictitious. The vast majority of 
the Jewish population consists of pauperized masses who 
earn only the most precarious livelihood. The old artisan 
class, to which a great part of Jewry in large and small com- 
munities belongs, is especially hard hit, and is not only 
dependent upon public charity in the matter of food, but is 
also virtually homeless, 

“From this economic revolution has arisen a new genera- 
tion to whom settlement in Palestine is the one goal. To 
the new generation, Palestine has become a great asset not 
only spiritually but also economically, Palestine has absorbed 
a great number of pioneer manual workers, and a consider- 
able number of middle-class people, university men and 
intellectuals, who, after having become citizens of the 
Jewish National Home, have either brought over into the 
country their poor parents or support them from Palestine 
by remittances. Without Palestine the Jews of Poland 
would be poorer and more desperate than they now are. 


“It is not, however, in the interest of Polish Jewry, if 
properly understood, that the masses should be simply 
transferred to Eretz Israel. The immigration to Palestine is 
not an emigration of individuals, as people used to emigrate 
to America thirty years ago, but a national colonizing and 
a cultural enterprise in which quality means much more than 
quantity.” 


DAVID BEN-GURION: | David Ben-Gurion, head 
of the political department of the Zionist Executive at 
Jerusalem outlined three main tasks facing the Zionist 
movement: a. 

“First is the acceleration of upbuilding Palestine. Second 
is the maximum mobilization of Jewish political strength. 
Third is the unification of the Jewish people throughout 
the world under Zionism: ae Oe 

“Present world conditions with their smashing of moral 
standards, the outlawing of Jews, the terroristic education 
of youth in the great States, and the glorification of political 
murder are reminiscent of the darkest period in Jewish 
history when Jews managed to exist, thanks to a mystic, 
Messianic hope. This hope with the great mainstay of life 
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in the diaspora, but there was no delivery which Zionism 
dared to proclaim. Zionism means a daring attempt to 
translate the mystic connection with Palestine into reality. 
Only unbounded faith, devotion and iron determination 
entitle the Jew to be called a Zionist.” 

As a program for the next quarter century, Ben-Gurion 
indicated that a million Jewish families could be settled 
in Palestine and, ‘‘as heretofore, not at the expense of 
Arabs but for the creation of new opportunities of live- 
lihood for Jews’. This immigration, he said, would consist 
predominantly of workers and artisans and one-third would 
be settled on the land. 

He implied that from 100,000 to 120,000 agricultural 
families would be settled in western Palestine. This would 
be made possible by revolutionizing Palestine’s agriculture, 
through rendering derelict land productive and increasing 
the productivity of the land at present cultivated. 

“Zionism stands or falls with land, but its productivity 
and density of population depend upon the discovery of 
water resources. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
salvation of the Jewish people depends upon the solution 
of the water problem in Palestine. Our great historic 
task is to increase by many times the productivity of the 
land, with a maximum application of science and modern 
technique. 

“Of importance second only to agriculture is the vital 
need of a well-ramified development of industry,” placing 
particular emphasis upon the importance of Jewish. sea- 
faring and port work. Referring to Palestine’s sea position, 
Ben-Gurion recalled that Palestine has two seas, the Medi- 
terranean and the Red Sea. ‘These seas should not con- 
stitute a frontier, but an extension of economic territory. 
While the Mediterranean forms a bridge with western 
civilization, the Red Sea opens trade routes into Asia un- 
trammeled by the limitations of the Suez Canal. 

“All these tasks require a great expansion of the national 
capital. By national capital is understood not only the 
means at the disposal of the national institutions but all 
capital resources serving the absorption of Jews and the 
employment of Jewish labor.” 


CHAIM WEIZMANN: Outlining the means for 


accelerating the Jewish rebuilding of Palestine, Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann, who was elected to the Presidency of the 
Congress sessions, said,: 

“Three things are needed for the rebuilding of the 
Jewish National Home. We need people, land and money. 
We have no lack of people who must enter the country, 
while the possibility of additional land is to be found not 
only in Palestine as we know it but in Transjordania. I 
firmly believe that a $25,000,000 loan is now practicable to 
further our work. 

“This is an inspiring Congress, representing as it does 
the largest number of electors in Zionist history. I espe- 
cially welcome the fact that the progressive forces have 
been appreciably augmented by the concentration and 
growth of the Labor delegation in proportion to their 
achievements in Palestine and their role in the Zionist 
movement.” 


ELIEZER KAPLAN: Surveying the effects of Jew- 


ish immigration upon agriculture and industry in Palestine, 
Mr. Kaplan, treasurer of the World Zionist Organization 
pointed out that the Jewish community had grown 
from 171,000 in 1932 to 350,000 today. The re- 
markable Jewish growth during that pericd was reflected 
in other directions, The area of Jewish orange plantations 
increased from 160,000 dunam (40,000 acres) to 350,000 
dunam. Nearly $50,000,000 has been invested in Jewish 
plantations in Palestine. Out of a total value of $50,000,000 
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of Palestine’s industries, Jews had invested $37,500,000. 
Ninety per cent of the Jewish population of Palestine is 
self-supporting. 

Mr. Kaplan emphasized that the Palestine Government 
itself admitted its increased revenue was the result of 
Jewish immigration and investments. 

Kaplan deplored the disproportion in Palestine’s agri- 
cultural development and pointed out that while the Yishuv 
had increased by one-third the agricultural population had 
increased by only 7 or 8 per cent. Jewish farmers con- 
stituted from 12 to 13 per cent of the total Jewish 
population. 

Palestine Jewry must find markets for its agricultural and 
industrial products. The government should aid Jews in 
establishing those markets. Jewish industry at present sup- 
ports 25 per cent. of the Yishuv, but its expansion is hin- 
dered by dumping. Imports last year totalled $75,000,000, 
while this year they are expected to reach $100,000,000 
unless trade reciprocity policies are introduced by the 
Government. - 


ARTHUR RUPPIN: Renewing a proposal that he 
first made in 1923, Dr. Arthur Ruppin, Chairman of the 
Zionist Executive at Jerusalem, and foremost ‘agricultural 
expert, demanded that a series of holding companies be 
formed in Palestine which would serve as the central finan- 
cing agency for Zionist development. This is urgent to 
protect the economic interests of the Jewish people. 
Dr. Ruppin emphasized the necessity for greater co-ordina- 
tion in Palestine’s economic activities, a co-ordination made 
more essential by the promise of increased production in the 
coming years. “Economic planning’ would be possible only 
if all institutions, both national and private, were inter- 
related and governed by similar objectives, which could be 
controlled by Jewish public opinion. If a series of holding 
companies were formed, all economic undertakings would 
constitute a standard investment for the Jewish public. 


GROWTH OF JEWISH POPULATION 


The enormous progress achieved in Palestine is reflected 
in popuation statistics. Whereas in 1922 the Jews consti- 
tuted 7 per cent of the population, they form 27 per cent 
today. 

“The first piece of land was purchased by the Zionist 
Organization in 1910. Then there were only 70,000 Jews 
in the country, two-thirds depending upon halukah, At 
the outbreak of the War there were 85,000 and at the end 
of the War 65,000. The Yishuv today consists of 350,000 
with less than 10 per cent on halukah and 90 per cent self- 
supporting. The pioneering period is over. The stage of 
expansion and consolidation is now beginning. 

“The increased productivity of the Jewish settlements is 
reflected in the figures of Tenuvah (Palestine’s largest agri- 
cultural producers’ co-operative, managed by the Jewish 
Federation of Labor). In 1933, it sold agricultural produce 
at a value of £209,000 while in 1934 it was £291,000, 
rising this year to the figure of £600,000. 

“In 1920 there were five Zionist settlements with a pop- 
ulation of 180. Now there are 50 such settlements with a 
population of 11,000. Altogether there is a toial of 90 
national Zionist settlements, including the kibbutzim, con- 
taining 18,000 persons.” 


JEWISH PRODUCE $5,000,000 


Ruppin pointed out that great progress has been made in 
individual settlements. From the economic viewpoint the 
most important branch of agricultural cultivation was in 
oranges and grapefruit. He estimated that the produce of 
the Jewish plantations was valued at £1,000,000 ($5,000,- 
000). This included consumption of £500,000 of produce 
by the settlers themselves, 
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Some 150,000 dunam of orange land are owned by Jews 
but only 50,000 dunam of Jewish land and 50,000 of non- 
Jewish land is in fruit-bearing plantations. In the meantime, 
new plantations are being started every year. Last season 
7,500,000 cases of oranges were exported. In 1940 this 
figure will be increased to 20,000,000 or more, with half of 
the amount coming from Jewish plantations. 

Urging the need for greater national capital to stimulate 
agricultural settlement, Dr. Ruppin said that there are 2,300 
candidates awaiting placement in settlements on Keren 
Kayemeth (Jewish National Fund) land, who must obtain 
loans from the Keren Hayesod (Palestine Foundation 
Fund) in order to develop their farms. There are many 
thousands of laborers on farms who are also waiting for a 
place in the settlements. Palestine affords a large home 
market for land produce which should be developed. 


REVIEWS INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


Turning to the field of industry, Dr. Ruppin reviewed 
the enormous progress made in the last decade. In 1927, 
he stated, there were only 9,000 engaged in industry and 
the annual production totaled £2,300,000. In 1930 there 
were 19,600 and the yearly production rose to £5,350,000. 
The total number of Jews in industry today is 25,000, 

Industry and handicrafts give a livelihood to 50,000 
people, including women, in addition to 14,000 who are 
employed in building and public works. “More than a 
quarter of the Yishuv is supported by industry and it is 
essential to protect Palestine manufacturers against the 
dumping of manufactured goods now imported from 
abroad.” 

The influx of German Jews during the past two years was 
an appreciable factor in Palestine’s recent development. The 
25,000 Jews who came in from Germany brought with them 
from $30,000,000 to $40,000,000, in addition to their 
valuable technical knowledge, especially in the industrial 
field. Seven hundred young people brought from Ger- 
many have alreaay been successfully placed. 


SELIG BRODETZKY: Professor Selig Brodetzky, 


in charge of the London section of the Political Department 
of the World Zionist Executive, presented the following 
points on labor, capital, immigration, and speculation: 

A demand for the control of private capital in Palestine, 
in order to secure the national interests of the Jewish re- 
building activity ; 

An attack upon a restless searching for havens of refuge 
for Jews in lards throughout the world when attention 
should be concentrated on Palestine; 

A declaration that the shortage of labor in Palestine is 
crippling both agriculture and industry; 

A demand for a substantial increase in immigration cer- 
tificates granted to Jews by the Palestine Government in 
order to approximate “the economic absorptive capacity of 
Palestine” ; 

The insistence that the Palestine Government introduce 
“civilized labor conditions,” in minimum wages, workmen’s 
compensation and workmen’s insurance; 

e assertion that “Jews do not want a Jewish upper 
stratum and an Arab lower stratum in the economic system 
of Palestine;”’ : 

An appeal to the Palestine Government to lift the burd- 
ensome regulations which hamper the more extensive acqui- 
sition of Palestine land by Jews. 

“The last few years have proved that our Palestine work 
has got beyond the stage of experiment and infancy. We 
have emerged from dangerous narrows into the open sea 
of a great Zionism, with wide horizons and unexplored 
opportunities. It is unbelievable that only five — four — 
even three — years ago, statesmen and experts expressed 


disbelief in the possibility of continued large-scale develop- 
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ment in Palestine and most of our energy had to be devoted 
to refuting the scepticism of statesmen and proving the 
fallibility of experts. 

“It must be confessed that there is some danger in this 
extraordinary exhibition of confidence in our work in Pal- 
estine, On the one hand, financial investment by agencies 
outside Jewish control may involve us in loss of control 
over the very things that we are building up and even 
Jewish private capital is not necessarily an insurance of 
national interests if we do not safeguard the national inter- 
ests by means of national capital through the Keren Haye- 
sod and the Keren Kayemeth. On the other hand, there is 
the danger of people being misled by exaggerated reports 
of our success into believing that the Jewish National Home 
is finished and complete, whereas we are only at the 
beginning of a great process of national immigration and 
settlement. 

‘Meanwhile the shortage of labor in Palestine persists, 
and its disastrous effects remain unabated. Jewish agricul- 
ture is being emptied of Jewish labor. The absolutely un- 
justifiable immigration of Arabs from Syria and other 
neighboring lands has reached very considerable proportions 
so that thousands of Jews who could have found homes in 
Palestine with beneficial results to themselves and to the 
land have been kept out. 

“The labor schedule should be brought up to a level con- 
sistent with this principle of welcoming Jews into the 
country; and if absorptive capacity is the formula, why only 
the absorptive capacity due to Jewish enterprise? The Gov- 
ernment employs some Jews and should employ many 
more. Should Arabs never employ Jews? The hardships 
involved in regard to relations, fiancees, etc. should be 
removed. A Jew who goes to Palestine and finds a place 
for himself in the economic life of the country should be 
welcomed to stay, and not be treated as an undesirable in- 
terloper. The whole conception of Jewish immigration 
needs re-examination. 

“Since the Mandate lays upon the Mandatory power the 
obligation to encourage Jewish immigration, then it is ob- 
vious that immigration should be made as easy as possible 
for Jews, and explicitly for Jews; that vexatious restrictions 
should be removed; that further restrictions, e.g. in connec- 
tion with doctors, should not be imposed; that other people 
for whom a National Home is not being made in Palestine, 
and to whom the mandatory obligation does not apply, 
should not be permitted to snatch from Jews the oppor- 
tunities for immigration created by Jewish sacrifice and 
work, 

“This is the meaning of our fight for Jewish labor. We 
have no desire to boycott Arabs or their labor in Palestine 
and anybody who accuses us of such intentions is either in 
ignorance or deliberately making a false accusation. The 
anes of Jewish labor means that opportunities created 

y Jewish enterprise shall be available for further Jewish 
immigration. 
CIVILIZED WORKING CONDITIONS 

“The time has come for an examination of the whole 
problem of labor and employment in Palestine. It is 
seven or eight years since such obvious requirements of 
civilized labor conditions as minimum wages, workmen’s 
compensation, workmen’s insurance, etc., were surveyed 
under Government auspices. Palestine has since then nearly 
trebled its Jewish population and has in consequence at- 
tained a state of financial stability which is the envy of 
other lands, j 

“It is a governmental duty to the Jewish workers who 
are so largely responsible for the creation of the favorable 
conditions that Palestine enjoys, and who see themselves 
pushed out of the vital parts of the economic system in 
Palestine by the exploitation of cheap and unprotected 
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DISPROPORTION OF LAND TO PEOPLE 


1931 1. General Population of Palestine 





2. Jewish Population 17°, of total 





3. Jewish Land 5°, of total 





4. Total Area of Palestine 


1935 1. General Population of Palestine 





a 
2. Jewish 
Population 
26°/, of total 
3. Jewish 


Land 5.6°/, 
of total 








4. Total Area of Palestine 


While the proportion of the total of the Jewish population has grown from 17 

per cent in 1931 to 26 per cent in 1935, Jewish land area has increased only from 

5 to 5.6 per cent of the total country. The absolute increase of Jewish population 
has been 81 per cent, and of land area only 11 per cent. 


labor. We are not in Palestine as exploiters of cheap labor 
and Jews do not want a Jewish upper stratum and an Arab 
lower stratum in the economic system of Palestine. 

“It is of the utmost importance to us that the Jewish 
population in Palestine shall grow as fast as circumstances 
will permit. In 1930 the Jewish population was about 
160,000. Many people said then how different things would 
have been if our population had been 300,000. Now that 


the Jewish population is 350,000 we should think how 
different things would be if the Jewish population were 
700,000 or a million, This is no distant aim. It was more 
difficult in 1930 to see the Jewish population increase in a 
few years from 160,000 to 350,000 than it is today to see 
it increase from 350,000 to 700,000 or a million within 
a comparatively short period. 
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LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

“We are once again face to face with the proposal to 
establish a Legislative Council in Palestine. A Legislature 
exists in a land for the purpose of enabling the inhabitants 
to co-operate with the Government in furthering the inter- 
ests of that land. We are convinced that the interests of 
Palestine will not be fostered or furthered by establishing a 
Legislative Council. On the contrary, the rapid develop- 
ment which Palestine now enjoys will be hampered and 
endangered. The Arabs have declared over and over again 
that their interpretation of a Legislative Council is a body 
which they can use in order to oppose the Jewish National 
Home, and to annul the effects of the Balfour Declaration 
and the Mandate. Is there any land in the world 
wherein is established a Legilsature whose majority 
comes with the avowed intention to undermine the very 
constitution upon which the Government of the land is 
based and the Legislature itself is founded? 

“A Legislative Council at the present stage of Palestine’s 
development means impeding and endangering the remark- 
able progress upon which everything in Palestine depends. 
It means encouraging agitation and fruitless incitement of 
Arabs against Jews. It means giving to Jewry in Palestine 
a minority status which is entirely inconsistent with the con- 
ception of the Jewish National Home. It means freezing 
down Palestine constitutionally while the main purpose of 
the regime set up in Palestine was to foster growth and 
change through Jewish immigration and work. 

“We have at all times been prepared, and we are pre- 
pared now, to examine carefully, together with the Govern- 
ment and the Arabs, all that can be done in order to secure 
co-operation between Jews and Arabs. And if some meas- 
ure of self-government should emerge nobody will rejoice 
more than the Jews for we Jews are a democratic people 
and believe in democratic institutions for our neighbors as 
well as ourselves. But it is not democracy to impose a hos- 
tile majority on us, It is not democracy to endanger the 
Jewish National Home, without which we have no future 
as a people and without which Palestine itself has a very 
dismal future. . 


USSISHKIN: a blistering attack on Jews who go to 
Palestine to speculate in land and skyrocket land values 
beyond the reach of Jewish settlers was delivered by Men- 
ahem M. Ussishkin, President of the Jewish National Fund, 
land-acquisition agency of the Zionist movement. After 
criticizing the unfavorable attitude of the Palestinian gov- 
ernment toward purchase of land by Jews, he scored the 
Jewish people “because they have sent to Palestine the 
worst speculating elements who are trading in land, our 
holiest asset.” The venerable Zionist leader charged that 
these speculators were comparable to “white slave traf- 
fickers.’’ In his survey of the Jewish land-owning situation 
in Palestine, he pointed out that while immigration into 
Palestine has increased tremendously, Jewish acquisition of 
land has sharply diminished. Less than 6 per cent of the 
land is in Jewish hands. 


RUBASHOW AND ZUCKERMAN: kRefer- 


ring to Ussishkin’s attack on land speculation, Mr. 
Rubashow declared that speculation was created by in- 
sufficient stress on the social basis of Palestine’s rebuilding. 
He condemned the viewpoint that propertyless workers in 
Palestine should not be entitled to vote. “Organized labor, 
irrespective of distinctions, is the greatest safeguard of 
Jewish Palestine,” he declared. He warned against the 
“Levantizing of Palestine’ which would “merely enrich 
the British Exchequer.” He deplored the fact that Russian 
Jewry was absent from the Congress and hoped that at the 
nxt Congress it would be enabled to send its representa- 
tives. 


JEWISH FRONTIER 


Boruch Zuckerman, for many years a leader in the Jewish 
labor movement of America before he went to Palestine for 
permanent residence last year, urged that the American 
Palestine Campaign be separated from the drive for funds 
by the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, both 
of which campaigns are now combined in the United Jew- 
ish Appeal. He declared that while the Palestine fund- 
raising institution has a high social and constructive pur- 
pose, the Joint Distribution Committee serves only a tem- 
porary philanthropic one. ‘The Jewish masses of America 
must be reached directly through an independent Keren 
Hayesod campaign. Only in this way will they have an 
intelligent understanding of the Jewish rebuilding of 
Palestine.” 

Zuckerman stirred delegates in Congress Hall with the 
following declaration: 

“The opponents of labor in the Zionist movement always 
maintain that they are representatives of ‘the people,’ while 
labor is always labeled a ‘class.’ Nevertheless at every suc- 
ceeding Congress there is an increasing representation from 
the working masses. . . . 

“Marxists teachings will remain history while the words 
of the right-wing (opposition) will be forgotten by to- 
morrow.” 


SOLOMON KAPLANSKY: Solomon Kaplan- 


sky, Director of the Haifa Tehhnicum and one of the labor 
leaders, severely arraigned Jews in Palestine who continued 
to trade with Germany. He asserted that, in addition to 
the $3,000,000 transfer of goods from Germany, an addi- 
tional $5,000,000 worth of German goods had been im- 
ported into Palestine. He regretted that certain national 
Jewish organizations have utilized the transfer and under- 
standing for their own purposes and urged that the Yishuv 
should push more vigorously its anti-German boycott. Re- 
ferring to the last-minute demands of the Mizrachi for 
stringent regulations on religious observance in Palestine, 
he denounced the tactics of the orthodox group by char- 
acterizing them as “unparliamentary and mere obstruction- 
ism against labor, We are unanimously in favor of Sab- 
bath observance as an essential social institution which was 
created by Jewish genius but we cannot agree on Sabbath 
goyim or admit sanctions other than those provided in the 
Torah.” He then asked why the Mizrachi did not protest 
Sabbath violation in Petach Tikvah by Arabs in Jewish 
employ. Why did not the Mizrachi also demand sanctions 
against employers? When discussing Jewish relationship 
with the Arabs he explained that though Zionists unani- 
mously oppose establishing at present a Legislative Council 
and though Zionism does not aim at a duo-national state, 
one must recognize the fact that normal relationships among 
all the elements of the population may eventually be created 
in accordance with methods practiced in Switzerland. Jews 
ought to take the initiative for negotiations with Arabs 
which may lead to an understanding that will not interfere 
with the Balfour Declaration. But any arrangements made 
with the Arabs should have international guarantees for 
their observation. 

Mr. Kaplansky’s remarks on the transfer arrangements 
with Germany were supplemented by Mr. Ben-Gurion’s 
declaration that ‘‘many counties are opposed to Germany 
but even the Soviets have not broken off relations with the 
Nazis, though Communists are hanged in Germany. The 
Zionists fully recognize their duties; but inasmuch as the 
World Zionist Organization has virtually the same functions 
as a State, it is unable to wage an irresponsible fight as long 
as Hitler is head of the Reich government. It is a malicious 
accusation against the Zionist organization or the Labor 
organization to charge that they are pussyfooting in regard 
to the Nazis. Anyone waving a blue-white flag but under- 
mining labor is engaged in anti-Zionism.” 

—Via Palcor Cables 











